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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


It is hoped that the use of diacritical marks in translation of 
Indian words will be welcomed by the general reader when he has t ercome 
the initial unfamiliarity. As far as possible, the spellings are kepl:lose to 
popular usage. The scheme followed is mainly after Monier-Wiams’s 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, except for ch (c) and ch (ch) and a fto addi- 
tions to represent certain sounds peculiar to South Indian language ^ 0 ^ 

The plural sign ‘s’ of English, when affixed to Indian terms, is 
preceded by the hyphen (-) . 

Spellings of contemporary proper names follow current usage ; no 
phonetic spelling or mark is generally attempted. Captions, small types 
and special types are not diacritically marked. 
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Om 


Verily, that great unborn Self, 

unageing, undying, immortal, fearless, is Brahman ; 

Verily, Fearlessness is Brahman ; 

Verily, he who knows thus 

becomes Fearlessness that is Brahman. 


Om 




RAINDROPS 


Nada-samudra aparampdr, kdhu na pdyou par , apar bhid , 
kiti guni-gandharv, yaksha-kinnara rachi-pachi bar rahS, 
sun nar -muni guni char oum Vid. 

Boundless is the Ocean of Nada ; of infinite variety, 
it has no beginning, no end. 

The Gandharva-s, Yaksha-s , Kinnara-s , Deva-s and Sages — 
aye, the very Veda-s—fail to comprehend it. 

— TANSEN 

Midddharaja-Ndda-meruguta mudamagu Mokshamura 
kdldhala-saptasvara-gfihamula guruti Mokshamura , O manasa 
Moksha is the experience of bliss, 
of Ndda emanating from the Mulddhara ; 

It is Salvation to realize, O mind, 

the resplendent regions of the Saptasvara-s. 

— TYAGARAJA 

Varasitagiri-nilayini priyapranayuni Pardsakti manavini vinumd 
Mariydda-lerugani dushprabhula kori vinutimpaka varambosagi... 

O Divine Mother ! Beloved consort of the mighty Lord 
of the Silvery Peak ! pay heed to my prayer ; 
grant me this boon that I never shall seek 
and fawn on the pseudo-patrons of art and letters. 

— SYAMA SASTRI 

Tdlam t Talam, Talam ; 

Tulattirkor tadai-yunddyin, 

Kulam, kujam, kujam. 

Rhythm, rhythm, rhythm ; 

Rhythm broken, is but 
pest, pest, pest. 


When griping grief the heart doth wound, 
and doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
then music, with her silver sound 
with speedy help doth lend redress. 


— SUBRAHMANYA BHARATI 


-SHAKESPEARB 


one oft he “ ; am ° ng the BiftS ,hat G ° d hath sent 

—LONGFELLOW 

of a pure life is achieved very rarely. ° 1 frora the ha rmony 

MAHATMA GANDHI 
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Call of the Upanishad 

Through fear of Him the Wind (Vayu) doth blow. 

Through fear of Him the Sun (Surya) doth rise. 

Through fear of Him both Agni (Fire) and Indra 

And Death (Mrityu) as fifth do speed along. 

X X 

This is a consideration (mlmamsa) of bliss. 

Let there be a youth, a good (sadhu) youth, well read, very quick, 
very firm, very strong. Let this whole earth be full of wealth for him. 
That is one human bliss. 

A hundred human blisses are one bliss of the human Gandharva-s 
(genii)— also of a man who is versed in the scriptures (§rotriya) and who is 
not smitten with desire. 

A hundred blisses of the human Gandharva-s are one bliss of the 
divine Gandharva-s— also of a man who is versed in the scriptures and who 
is not smitten with desire. 

A hundred blisses of the divine Gandharva-s are one bliss of the 
fathers in their long-enduring world— also of a man who is versed in the 
scriptures and who is not smitten with desire. 

A hundred blisses of the fathers in their long-enduring world are one 
bliss of the gods who are born so by birth (ajana-ja)— also of a man who 
is versed in the scriptures and who is not smitten with desire. 

A hundred blisses of the gods who are born so by birth are one bliss 
of the gods who are gods by work (karma-deva), who go to the gods by 
work — also of a man who is versed in the scriptures and who is not smitten 
with desire. 

A hundred blisses of the gods who are gods by work are one bliss of 
the gods— also of a man who is versed in the scriptures and who is not 
smitten with desire. 

A hundred blisses of the gods are one bliss of Indra— also of a man 
who is versed in the scriptures and who is not smitten with desire. 

A hundred blisses of Indra are one bliss of Brihaspati— also of a man 
who is versed in the scriptures and who is not smitten with desire. 

A hundred blisses of Brihaspati are one bliss of Prajapati— also of a 
man who is versed in the scriptures and who is not smitten with desire. 

A hundred blisses of Prajapati are one bliss of Brahma — also of a 
man who is versed in the scriptures and who is not smitten with desire. 

XXX 

Both he who is here in a person and he who is yonder in the sun — 
he is one. 

He who knows this, on departing from this world, proceeds on to 
that self which consists of food, proceeds on to that self which consists of 
breath, proceeds on to that self which consists of mind, proceeds on to 
that self which consists of understanding, proceeds on to that self which 
consists of bliss. 

— Tailtiriya Upanishad, Eighth Anuvaka (Tr. by Robert Ernest Hume) 
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The Mind of Man 

Thought seems to be transmitted, like electromagnetic : waves, from one 
region of space to another. We do not know its velocity. So tar it has 
not been possible to measure the speed of telepathic erannm '“* ,on he 
Neither biologists, physicists, nor astronomers have taken into account the 
Existence of metapsychical phenomena. Telepathy, however is a primary 
damn" of observation. If some day, thought should be found to travel 
through space as light does, our theories about the constitution of the 
universe would have to be modified. But it is not sure that telepathic 
phenomena are due to the transmission of a physical agent. Possibly 
there is no spatial contact between individuals who are in communication. 
In fact, we know that mind is not entirely described within the lour 
dimensions of the physical continuum. It is situated simultaneously within 
the material universe and elsewhere. It may insert itself into the cerebral 
cells and stretch outside space and time, like an alga, which fastens to a 
rock and lets its tendrils drift out into the mystery of the ocean. We are 
totally ignorant of the realities that lie outside space and time. We may 
suppose~that a telepathic communication is an encounter, beyond the four 
dimensions of our universe, between the immaterial parts of two minds. 
But it is more convenient to consider these phenomena as being brought 
about by the expansion of the individual into space. 

The spatial extensibility of personality is an exceptional fact. Never- 
theless, normal individuals may sometimes read the thoughts of others as 
clairvoyants do. In a perhaps analogous manner some men have the power 
of carrying away and convincing great multitudes with seemingly common- 
place words, of leading people to happiness, to battle, to sacrifice, to death. 
Caesar, Napoleon, Mussolini, all great leaders of nations grow beyond 
human stature. They encircle innumerable throngs of men in the net of 
their will and their ideas. Between certain individuals and nature there are 
subtle and obscure relations. Such men are able to spread across space 
and time and to grasp concrete reality. They seem to escape from them- 
selves, and also from the physical continuum. Sometimes they project their 
tentacles in vain beyond the frontiers of the material world, and they bring 
back nothing of importance. But like the great prophets of science, art, 
and religion, they often succeed in apprehending in the abysses of the 
unknown, elusive and sublime beings called mathematical abstractions, 
Platonic ideas, absolute beauty, God. ... 

Modern society ignores the individual. It only takes account of 
human beings. It believes in the reality of the universal and treats men 
as abstractions. The confusion of the concepts of individual and of 
human being has led industrial civilization to a fundamental error the 
standardization of men. If we were all identical, we could be reared’and 
made to live and work in great herds like cattle. But each one has his 
own personality. He cannot be treated like a symbol. 

ALEXIS CARREL in Man, the Unknown (Wilco, 1959) 
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Aurobindo on Krishna 

The Gods already exist, they are not created by man, even though 
he does seem to conceive them in his own image ; — fundamentally, he for- 
mulates as best as he can what truth about them he receives from the 
cosmic Reality. An artist or a bhakta may have a vision of the Gods and 
it may get stabilised and generalised in the consciousness of the race and in 
that sense it may be true that man gives their forms to the Gods ; but he 
does not invent these forms, he records what he sees ; the forms that he 
gives are given to him In the “conventional” form of Krishna men have 
embodied what they could see of his eternal beauty and what they have 
seen may be true as well as beautiful, it conveys something of the form, 
but it is fairly certain that if there is an eternal form of that eternal 
beauty, it is a thousand times more beautiful than what man had as yet 
been able to see of it. ... 

The historicity of Krishna is of less spiritual importance and is not 
essential, but it has still a considerable value. It does not seem to me that 
there can be any reasonable doubt that Krishna the man was not a legend 
or a poetic invention but actually existed upon earth and played a part in 
the Indian past. Two facts emerge clearly, that he was regarded as an 
important spiritual figure, one whose spiritual illumination was recorded 
in one of the Upcinishcid-s , and that he was traditionally regarded as a divine 
man, one worshipped after his death as a deity ; this is apart from the story 
in the Mahabharata and the Purdna-s. There is no reason to suppose that 
the connection of his name with the development of the Bhdgavata religion, 
an important current in the stream of Indian spirituality, was founded on 
a mere legend or poetic invention. The Mahabharata is a poem and not 
history but it is clearly a poem founded on a great historical event, tradi- 
tionally preserved in memory ; some of the figures connected with it, 
Dhritarashtra, Parikshit, for instance, certainly existed and the story of the 
part played by Krishna as leader, warrior and statesman can be accepted 
as probable in itself and to all appearance founded on a tradition which 
can be given a historical value and has not the air of a myth or a sheer 
poetical invention. ... 

The story of Brindavan is another matter ; it does not enter into the 
main story of the Mahabharata and has a Purdnic origin and it could be 
maintained that it was intended all along to have a symbolic character. At 
one time I accepted that explanation, but I had to abandon it alterwards ; 
there is nothing in the Purdna-s that betrays any such intention. It seems 
to me that it is related as something that actually occurred or occurs some- 
where. The Gdpi-s are to them realities and not symbols. It was for them 
at the least an occult truth, and occult and symbolic are not the same 
thing ; the symbol may be only a significant mental construction or only a 
fanciful invention, but the occult is a reality which is actual somewhere, 
behind the material scene as it were and can have its truth for the terres- 
trial life and^ts influence upon it may even embody itself there. The Lila 
of the Gdpi-s seems to be conceived as something which is always going on 
in a divine Gokul and which projected itself in an earthly Brindavan and 
can always be realised and its meaning made actual in the soul. It is to 
be presumed that the writers of the Purdna-s took it as having been actually 
projected on earth in the life of the incarnate Krishna and it has been so 

accepted by the religious mind of India. 

—SRI AUROBINDO in ‘On Yoga-Il’ (Sri Aurobindo Ashram) 
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Integral Education 


It will be found that the varieties of children’s play are capable of 
being co-ordinated and developed in four directions, corresponding to the 
four basic mental functions, and that when so developed, the play activity 
naturally incorporates all the subjects appropriate to the primary phase of 
education. 

From the aspect of feeling play may be developed by personification 
and objectivation towards DRAMA. 

From the aspect of sensation play may be developed by modes of 
self-expression towards visual or plastic DESIGN. 

From the aspect of intuition play may be developed by rhythmic 
exercises towards DANCE and MUSIC. 

From the aspect of thought play may be developed by constructive 
activities towards CRAFT. 

These four aspects of development, DRAMA, DESIGN, DANCE 
(including MUSIC) and CRAFT, are the four divisions into which a primary 
system of education naturally falls, but together they form a unity which 
is the unity of the harmoniously developing personality. 

Actually they include all the subjects normally taught in elementary 
schools in separate and unrelated classes. Drama includes the various 
modes of communication, such as elocution, reading, and English. Dance 
incorporates music and physical training. Design includes painting, 
drawing and modelling. Craft includes measurement (elementary arithmetic 
and geometry), gardening, biology, farming, needlework, and some ele- 
mentary physjcs and chemistry, structure of materials, composition of 
foodstuffs, fertilizers, etc. 

These aspects of education are aspects of one process, and cannot be 
departmentalized without harm to one another. The fundamental play is 

r RnwTu t K un .f 0, di n g drama of creation and discovery, a drama called 
GR°WTH and it involves craft, design and dance as necessary co- 
operative activities. 3 

As a child grows, he will develop a bias, according to his tempera- 

menta 1 disposition, along one of the four directions of originating actfvhy 
The ideal is, of course, the harmonious development of all the mentii 
functions, but there .s not one ideal of human personality, nor even four 
but four main groups with different combinations of the three subordinate 
funcfons under the dominant trait. But it is not until adoLcence C 
the combination assumes its final pattern and until that „ , 1 

of a rart^Xr^es eCeSSi,y ° f ‘ ^ Wo the JuiS 

the individual in whom all 

for all” : Education means theprVeVofhLf^lu' (f 1 M J ’ 4 -“Music 
Individual and social man. l:d.) " Ac organic growth of the 

HERBERT READ in -Education through Art' (Faber and Faber, 
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Over Fifty Years Ago— II 

THE ALL-INDIA MUSIC CONFERENCE, BA ROD A 

Abraham Panditar's Statement 

. _ } have read the account of the above conference held on the 20th of 

March 1916 and the succeeding days at Baroda, from the pen of Mr. 
Clements, I.C.S. This seems to be an account of what Mr. Clements thought 
about what happened there. It is but natural that accounts of a scientific 
conference should vary according to the different stand-points from which 
* the proceedings are viewed by different artists. The two most important 

subjects discussed at the conference (1) the Srutis in use in Indian music 
and (2) how far the Staff notation could be made use of by all for noting 
a down Indian Ragas. I desire to make a few remarks on the above subjects. 

, , <? ne of the mos * noteworthy figures in the conference was that of 
Mr. Clements who practically demonstrated his views as regards Srutis and 
then calculations based upon those of Sarnga Dev by means of Harmo- 
nium specially constructed for the purpose. The concord between Swarams 
was determined by arithmetical calculations and the pitch thereof was at 
the same time sounded on the Harmonium. He was warmly supported by 
Mr Deval who had brought a number of books and an instrument known 
as the Bhin for demonstration thereon. Besides the time that had been 
allotted for them at the several meetings they were given free permission 
to controvert views that were opposed to them at all times. As their views 
on Srutis were against those of Mr. Bhatkandi and others, there was a 
pleasant war of words between them almost every five minutes. The 
musical experts present there were closely watching those altercations with 
as much zest as that of people who had staked their all on a favourite race 
horse. Such a fight was of course necessary for arriving at truth which 
A might be of use to all musicians. This question of Srutis was discussed ofF 

and on almost every day. 

4 Besides this on the 22nd of March, I read my essay the whole morn- 

ing session (3$ hours) as regards the Srutis of Indian music and practically 
demonstrated the same on the Veena. It was there pointed out that the 
disciples of Sarnga Dev, while professing to follow his measurements, 
really followed the Sa-Pa (§) and Sa-Ma (f) system of Pythagoras, that 
this was against the system of Sarnga Dev, that the 13 Srutis for Sa-Pa 
and the 9 Srutis for Sa-Ma of Sarnga Dev could never be obtained if Sa- 
Pa was taken to be equal to § and Sa-Ma to f. It was also clearly demon- 
strated that the Sruti system of Sarnga Dev as well as of those who 
followed | and £ rule would never be scientific nor would they agree with 
Srutis that have been in use from time immemorial amongst the Tamilians 
handed down for generations. This was the subject of my first essay. 

The second essay dealt with the musical efficiency of the ancient 
Tamilians as it was found in Silappadikaram, written about 1850 years ago 
by llankovadigal, and Tholkaupiam, placed at the Sangam before Athan- 
kote Asan who lived in South Madura (or destroyed Lemuria) about 8000 
years ago during the reign of Nilantharutheruvil Pandyan, the Conqueror. 

It was pointed out there how the ancient Tamilians derived 12 Swarams by 
the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series and used them in their Yal and how they 
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rasis'was tbdi'vidcf.nJo two Alagus .andganam was made m the 22 

in the ganam and 

SSJSIW 5^ n W S^S o^wM^S in the 

V Century and Sarnga Dev in the XIII Century wrote their works on 
music Their 22 Srutis in the Octave became a stumbling block to all, 
and this, along with the f and J system of Pythagoras, made matters worse. 

This over, it was shown how ganam was made in Ayapalai with 12 
Alagus, in Vattapalai with 24 Alagus, m Thirikonapalai with i48 half or 
two" for each of the 24 Alagus and in Chathurapalai with 96 quarter Alagus 
or 2 for each of the 48. A table showing the 67 Ragas derived from the 
above four Palais, and the table showing the fractions according to 
Geometrical Progression, number of vibrations, length ol wire and cents 
for the 12 half Swarams, 24 quarter-Swarams, 48 one-eighth Swarams and 
96 one-sixteenth Swarams were given. Practical demonstrations of ragas 
given in the four Palais were given according to the wishes of the members. 
It was listened to with rapt attention by the Karnatic as well as the Hindu- 
stani musicians assembled there. Sackruddin Sahcb, the court musician of 
Oodaipur. himself joined in the demonstration of the 24 srutis with Vecna 
and appreciated and admitted the System. When my daughters Mara- 
gatliavalli Ammal (Mrs. Duraipandian) and Kanagavalli Ammal (Mrs. 
Navamoney) sang the 24 Srutis without the help of the Vecna the whole 
assembly was in raptures and clapped their hands saying that a new musi- 
cal era had dawned upon the world, that there was no longer any necessity 
for investigating the question of Srutis, and that the Systems of Srutis of 
such and such people had been sent to the bottomless pit for ever ! Atiya 
Fyzee Rahimir. Begum, the accomplished and enlightened lady, was so 
delighted with the performance that she invited Mr. Clements and Mr. 
Bhatkandi to a very close examination of the Veena and to bestow all 
thought upon the demonstration. A number of Keertanams were also 
sung by my daughters to demonstrate the use of very minute Swarams. 
When the demonstration was over, I threw out a challenge asking musi- 
cians to come forward and state their objections, if any, before the learned 
audience. None came forward with any objection. Many remarked that 
the 22 Sruti system should be given up for ever and that there was no need 
for any further investigation. 

His Highness the Gaekwar and Her Highness the Maharani expressed 
a desire to hear the same themselves. So before a select audience consist- 
v 8 d ^°>' al T [ ami, y including their Highnesses, His excellency Dewan 

x^ 0W \ Pres ‘ dent the Nawab Ali Khan, Mr. Clements, Mr. 
Bhatkand 1 and Mrs. Alya Begum and a few other select people, my daugh- 
ters and myself were asked to repeat the demonstration of the previous 

Baeava S mr h M? m L th i n | W u aS 8 ° ne . throu S h once more. Mr. Panchapakesa 
fen Ind Mr N p P r Subra A m u an : a “> er ' Mr - Rahimin. Mr. Sundara 

o“ how thi^rn r m Abrabam w ere also present. 1 then pointed 
out how this conference organised by His Highness came just in tune, to 
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set the minds of musicians at ease, as the whole Sruti system of Indian 
music had been in a state of doubt owing to the disappearance of the 
ancient eminent music of the Tamilians and the appearance of the 22 Sruti 
system of Sarng Dev, made worse by the 2/3 and 3/4 System of Pythagoras, 
and finished with a prayer for blessings on His Highness for having given 
orders to tranil.ite the ancient Tamil work Tholkapiam into the English 
language. 

I then demonstrated to those assembled, within ten minutes, how the 
Srutis derived by proceeding by 2/3 and 3/4 and the 22 Srutis had never 
been in use in music and how they could never be used in the future. 

It was also explained clearly how the calculations of Sarnga Dev 
given in his sutras could be correctly obtained by Geometrical progression. 

This was followed for 45 minutes by a few Karnatic and other Keer- 
tanams where the 24 Srutis of the Octave and more minute Srutis occurred. 

His Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness the Maharani were 
much delighted and expressed their grateful thanks. 

I had already written to Mr. V. N. Bhatkandi that those who read 
essays on Srutis must practically demonstrate their theories, and that theories 
without a demonstration should be discarded. The same was emphasised 
by me on the 22nd and 1 demanded practical demonstration for the benclit 
of the audience. Again, on the 23rd when Mr. Clements read his essay on 
Srutis I requested him to demonstrate whether the 22 Srutis of his special 
Harmonium constructed after the System of Sarnga Dev agreed with the 
Srutis in pratical use. It was decided by the members a?> well as the 
President, Mr. Thakur Nawab Ali Khan, that the swarams of the Harmo- 
nium of Mr. Clements were rather flat when compared with the swarams 
of the Ragam Kapi as sung by Sackruddin Saheb of Oodaypur and other 
Vidvans. In addition to this it was also argued that the interpretation ot 
Sanskrit Sootras was inaccurate; and then some of the Sanskrit experts 
came forward and gave the right interpretation which ended all contro- 
versy. 

In spite of repeated demonstrations, Mr. Clements had to acknow- 
ledge that the Swarams of his Harmonium were really flatter and thus the 
controversy as regards the usefulness of his instrument practically ended 
here. I consider this to be one of the most definite results arrived at by 
the conference, as it consumed the greater part of their time, as it was a 
question which was very freely discussed, as it was based upon the system 
of Sarnga Dev and as some of the members took objection to it. The 
truth of this is well known to Mr. Nawab Ali Khan, the President, to 
Dewan Saheb V. P. Madava Row Avergal who managed the affairs ol the 
conference and to the other members. It would have been some good it 
Mr. Clements had made mention of this. 

The next morning at the conference Mr. Clements said that I followed 
the System of Equal Temperament of the westerners which was unsuited to 
Indian melody and argued that Indian ganam should be according to 22 
Srutis. Then with the permission of the President I made the following 
observations for 3/4 of an hour : — 

(1) That the term 22 Srutis in the octave is due to Sarnga Dev’s 
misconception of the 24 Alagus Sruti system ol the ancient 
Tamilians. 
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(2) That the system 22 Srutis is wrong because, calculating the series 
by the Sa-Pa system instead of getting 13 Srutis for each of the 
steps we get 12 for Pa, Ri and 1 1 for Dha, Gha. 

(3) That the 13th Sruti of Sarnga Dev, or Pa gets 709 cents according 
to him while according to the adherents of the 2/3 system it gets 
702 cents and that, neither of these coincides with the exact Pa 
which is in practical use. 

(4) That the calculations 2/3 or 3/4 never completely finish the 
Octave. 

It was further pointed out to Mr. Clements that, according to Sarnga 
Dev, the Srutis of an Octave should be a gradually ascending series without 
admitting any other possible sound between, that when two Srutis of Sa 
change their graham the Ga and Ni obtain the places of Ri and Dha, that 
again quoting from his own book according to Sarnga Dev when three Srutis 
change their graham, Ri and Dha with 3 Srutis obtain the places of Sa and 
Pa. Inspite of all these statements he (Mr. Clements) gives Srutis with 
unequal measurements. Srutis whose cents are as varied as 71, 41, 22, 90 
and 49. Swarams with such unequal intervals will never suit the process 
of singing Graha-Swarams. They are entirely unsuited to music. Professor 
Owen and Mr. Waterhouse mention that even the apes of Java sang the 
chromatic scale without a flaw ! The Western musicians mention that, in 
tuning a piano by fifths, one should not be rigid but must have the fifth 
slightly flatter. Equal temperament was used by Mozart and Beethovan 
only 120 years ago, whereas the Tamilians have been using the system very 
commonly for the past 2000 years and more. The same system continues 
even today. They were demonstrated yesterday on the Veena. I fully 
believe that this system alone has come to stay. I shall be pleased if Mr. 
Clements could refute my system. Criticisms and remarks were called for 
and none came forward with any and the meeting terminated. 


In the afternoon an essay was read by my daughter Maragathavalli 
Annual (Mrs. Duraipandian) in which she stated that the English staff 
notation as understood by many could form the basis for noting the Indian 
bruns, that minuter Srutis could be marked by numbers pertaining to parti- 

Kp H-^!f?i US - 0f l il e Srutis and t,iat Indian Ragas and Keertanams could 
iwJl ‘T ♦u- ,nt0 bars according to the time in which they are written. To 
nnr i te * * ,S P ractl . cal, y she had reduced to staff notation the Pallavis of 
nalai andrhpT 8 Ayap / lI r ai ’ Vat t tapalai ’ Thirikonapalai and Chathura- 
Ratm K SUng , bef ° re the audience * A Keerthanam in the 
Mr ' Tr C d\\t! ^°a° 8a ^ 'T w “ 8Un 8 vvhich so attracted the attention of 

“ °J Bar ° da ’ that he e *P ressed a de sire that 

danpht . . ed 10 notation. It was accordingly done by my 

fo tt audience ^ ^‘e who expressed 

would have Hppn d a ?/ a .^ e Staff-notation for Indian music. It 
in his account ery ^ rat, ^ m 6 Mr. Clements had included these facts 


that 1 am acquainted with Fnpf v, 1 th . ro “8 hout the conference, seeing 

ing English Music into inllian” 8 * S ? i r us,c 1 al notations says that I am read- 

that I reject the theorii^n^iii 10 by ado P t,n S Ec l ua l temperament and 

reject Sariga Dev so f* «« h °/ c Bharata a ” d Sarnga Dev. It is true that 1 

will never suit modem music and 1 # 1 * 6 ^ 2 n Srutis ,n the ° ctave which 
ouem music, and it is equally true that the 12 temperec 
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notes of the westerners exactly correspond to the 12 Swarams used by the 
ancient Tamilians thousands of years. Mr. Clements does not subscribe 
to the above two statements, and hence his criticism. 

To ask a few plain questions, who rejected the Harmonium of Mr. 
Clements constructed by him to suit the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev ? Was 
it I alone or the President and members of the All India Music conference ? 
Are not the 12 Swarams of a harmonium, the 12 Swarams of a Veena 
and the 12 main Swarams sung by all Indian vocalists one and the same ? 
Are these not after equal temperament ? Did not the conference in a 
body resolve to make the use of the staff notation in these 12 Swarams 
for Hindusthani Ragams for beginners ? Was I the only supporter of 
these 12 Swarams ; were not the adherents of Sarnga Dev and the 
advocates of the 22 Srutis present there ? Why were they not bold enough 
to stand up and refute these ? Am I to blame because I made use of 
Geometrical Progression for the calculations of the 12 Swarams, the 24 
Srutis and the minuter ones ? 

Again, which is prior, whether the system which is found in Silap- 
padikaram written in the first century by Ilankovadigal or that of Mozart 
and Beethoven dating from the beginning of the 19th century ? 

Many writers on Srutis say that Sa-Pa=2/3 and give 702 cents for 
Pa. But it has 701.955 cents. If 701.955 were added on to this and if 
the result was subtracted from 1200, the cents for the Octave, we get 
203.910 or the cents for Ri. This is the process by which each of the 
other Sthanams is obtained. The octave must exactly finish at 1200. But 
it does not really finish so, as Sa-Pa, taken to be 2/3, is incorrect. By the 
principle of 2/3, the 22 Srutis finish at 1043 cents, thus falling short of 
157 cents. But if we proceed 24 steps by the Sa-Pa series we get 1247 
cents. As it is nearer 1200 than the result of the other it is clear that the 
system of 4 Srutis is better than Sa-Pa 2/3 system or 702 cents for Pa. It 
is also clear that Ri and Dha with 3 Srutis each should in reality have 
four Srutis. This system of 3 Alagus Srutis for Ri and Dha is found in 
the system of Neythal Yal of the ancient Tamilians where one Alagu for 
Ri and Dha was purposely left out. 

Are the 12 Swarams of an octave which stand in the relation of Inai 
and Kilai, with 24 Alagus in practical use, in Karnatic music, at the present 
day the correct ones or the system of Sarnga Dev with 22 Srutis which was 
rejected the other day at the Conference, as the Harmonium constructed 
for that special purpose was found to be deficient in the Swarams pertain- 
ing to the Karaharapriya or Kapi Ragas ? We know that 2/3 can never 
divide itself completely nor can it multiply itself completely, it is a recurring 
decimal. This spectre which has been dominating Western music for 
2500 years has also begun its devilish work in India. The right Swarams 
in vogue can never be obtained by this method. I hope that musicians 
will never hereafter use this measurement for determining the fractions and 
vibrations of Srutis. It is found that these 12 Swarams with equal 
measurements were used by the ancient Tamilians, that by the change of 
graham of these Swarams many ragas were generated, that even milk 
women, the simplest among the ancient Tamilians, sang their Aychiarkuravi 
with the help of grahaswarams, that when the book treating about them 
gradually fell into disuse many new theories were put forward, and that 
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the westerners in the course of their researches adopted these swarams with 
Equal Temperament. It is not a theory of my own. Any one anxious 
to locate the Swarams one is daily using in a stringed instrument will find 
that they are the same as used by the ancient Tamilians for years. 

I asked the other day a Bhagavather who considers himself well 
versed in Music as well as in the theory of Sarnga Dev, if he could com- 
pose a Ragam with the help of the 22nd Srutis of Sarnga Dev, with a 
given Lakshanam of the same author. He replied that he would be able 
to do the same after two months ! When pressed to give his opinion as 
regards the system by which he had become proficient in music he only 
blinked ! The Dwavimsati srutis had never been in practical use at any 
time in India. To introduce them here will be derogatory to the ancient 
and dignified music of South India ! 

To write of the proceedings of a conference in Baroda, without 
having attended it, can be of very little use to any. I am reluctant to enter 
into a controversy with people who venture to write without a personal 
knowledge of what transpired. It would be well, if gentlemen such as the 
President of the conference, and other responsible people, write on the 
subject. 

I read the account of Mr. Clements as well as that of Mr. Subramania 
bnastrial in the Madras Mail. I am at a loss to know why Mr Clements 
IS writing to Mr. Shastrial in private instead of openly ventilating his 

criticised 111 ' ^ papers ! He does not evidently like the idea of being 


Members of the All India Music Conference ! In as much ns tho 
j 0f , the , “Madras Mail", “Swadesa Mitran", “Hindu” and “New 
India declined to publish this on account of its lenethiness I hnn . 
it myself and distribute it to you. If either he President nr 1L c d /° T"! 
written an account at the time it wou d have been trier had 

this as Mr. Clements had on,, tied "vital ^ !° wr ' te 

are members of the conference would write abom the w h L 77° ,7° 
wise of my statements and their own ideas as to ml \h, 6 

S , to aI anTe7emWs ,here ° n 1 Sha " be p,eaSed *° p '»‘ and* d&tafc 


[Part I appeared in IMJ-8. 
markings have been made.] 


. From ‘Karunamirthasagaram’ H9I7^ 

m order ,o be faithful to .he original no diacrhical or 
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Tempering is Tampering 

Tyagaraja’s AWdanuvar,*/ and Koluvamaregada emphasize alike the 

ducrion Z S' P B !7 i? g, " e an > idea of 'ndian intonation”. (“Intro- 
of Indian ,n ^ ,an <! Music )■ Another careful European student 

wherefn the^ndin'ns 1 ^^ Fox Strangways, was struck with the strange ways, 

md^nl^emarked ad ° Pted ,he WeS ‘ er " a " d 

dealino^n^ihpJr'f ° f Na ! i ^ e S,ates rea,ised what a deathblow they were 
dealing at their own art by supporting or even allowing a brass band • if 

a son/hJ h" G ° ve :r cnt Underst ™ d the indignity L ^was putfing on 
labour % hTm h® gran ] op, l on ^ which grinds it out to him afte? his d^y’s 
know th [rhP Muhammadan ( and for that matter even the Karnatic) singer 
rh£f o h ! ^ harmonium with which he accompanies was ruining the 

that aU th^mopre^ .h 3 / J giT] Wh ° ,earns the pionoforte could see 
aiiclfiJn V i P 8 , she m l de c was a sure step towards her own denation- 

“ d “* 

nillm i n 7 t f. oft T lle , E' 1 f op ea n s warning against the European Harmo- 
nium and of the Indians emphasis on the importance of the Indian 
Tambura, our people still persist in the use of the “vicious monster” of the 
tempered instrument, the reason is to be sought in... ! 

Vina and ^/im have been the time-honoured accompanying instruments 
of music in India, Narada being noted for the former and Sri Krishna for 
/ 9 U J saint recognised the utility of both of them in his Samsdru- 

laitnenemSmi of Saver i raga and Prdnanathabirdna of £ulini raga respectively. 

.. Violin, an undoubtedly foreign instrument, was introduced into 
Madras and handled by men like Vadivelu. But it never rose into popula- 
rity during the time of Tyagaraja who, therefore, made no mention of it 
™ wc ? rk s- Be it remembered, by the way, that the present importance 
ot yiolm in South India is due, in no small degree, to that master-mind, 
Thirukodikaval Kpshnaiyar. In North India, its use is even now very rare. 

As for percussion-instrument, the kfiti, Sogasuga Mfidanga Tdlamu 
In Srtranjani, shows that Tyagaraja recognised Mfidangam and (Mark !) 
Mfidangam , alone; but not Kannjird, Dolak, Ghafa, and a host of other 
antiquated instruments. The history of musical instruments reveals that of 
all percussion-instruments, Mfidangam is the highest and latest product. 

Again, the same kfiti makes a telling suggestion that the singer, like 
a master, should ever come to the front and play the role of “Sokkaseyu 
Dhiru<Ju’\ while the instrumentalist, like a servant, should remain in the 
background and give the singer the needed relief: and that, if the order is 
reversed, much the same chaos and confusion will ensue in the region of 
music, as we witness in the region of politics, consequent upon the servant 
of the Executive Council lording it over the masters of the Legislative 
Council and reducing it to a despicably “Glorified Debating Society'*. 

— M.S. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, Madras Fine Arts Society, 1946 
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Preservation and Enrichment 

A word about music criticism. These are days for the assertion of 
public opinion on all matters. Unfortunately it has invaded the realm of 
music also. By dictating terms to musicians public opinion is certainly 
doing harm to the growth of music. The musicians who are falling a 
victim to it to the sacrifice of their art are also responsible for the deplor- 
able state of affairs that exists. They should not forget for a moment that 
they have a heavy responsibility to preserve and pass on to posterity the 
rich heritage they have inherited from a great past. It is their duty to 
educate the public while entertaining them. I remember how older day 
veterans would ignore dictation from any quarter and they were all the 
more respected for this. Thousands of people would walk miles to go 
and listen to traditional or Sampradaya music. 

While on Sampradaya I would like to mention that vidway-s of the 
earlier generation used to plan their presentation in advance and sing rdga-s 
in three kala-s successively. This gave them greater scope for Manddharma. 
Absence of any such plan and rdga-s sung and developed erratically hamper 
manddharma. The present day performances are also sadly wanting in 
Mandhra sthayi sahchara-s which were so commonly handled by older musi- 
cians. It was a thrilling treat to hear them. May I, in all humility, appeal to 
musicians, both vocal and instrumental, to pay the necessary attention to 
this aspect ? 

The accompanist in former days used to help the main performer by 
playing different kalpana , both in raga and swara manipulations, to afford 
increasing scope for the manddharma of the latter. Present day accompani- 
sts do it only for raga and barely repeat the swara phrases of the singer. I 
am only echoing the words of Vidwan Ramnad Srinivasa Iyengar who on 
an occasion told me that whenever Tirukkodikaval Krishna Iyer provided 
the violin accompaniment for him he always felt that his own imagination 
was widened and made more fertile. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I should not be mistaken to be a conservative 
no-changer I know that no art can be static or inert. Our music has 
adapted itself to each epoch of history, but has preserved its living per- 
sonality. My only appeal is : let us not do something just for the fun of 
being new or novel ; let us not attempt radical changes in the old but 
successfully try, if possible, to harmoniously fit in new ideas without 

SSw fn t0 . Sa ^ ad p a ‘ . 1 would suggest libraries of ancient classic 
works in music to be instituted. A music university with the highest ideals 
and with the essentials of the gurukula system, will be a real acquisition! 
Let us not merely discuss or talk about music, but invite men with tradi- 
tion to give demonstrations free in the interests of the public. Let us 

aiv C H dS of r correct Pdfhantra and preserve them for posterity. Let 
us give them for posterity. Let us give the Vind V&nu o n H aa'a • 
the fuller place in our musical life. It is? decided f d Mfldmga 

■KKsir 1 ' L. »rr. 
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excerpts from writings 


Music Causerie 

SONG AND TUNE ananda k. coomaraswamy 

The Indian singer is a poet, and the poet a singer. The dominant 
subject matter of the songs is human or divine love in all its aspects, or the 
direct praise of God, and the words are always sincere and passionate. The 
more essentially the singer is a musician, however, the more the words are 
regarded merely as the vehicle of the music : in art-song the words are 
always brief, voicing a mood rather than telling any story, and they are 
used to support the music with little regard to their own logic— precisely 
as the representative element in a modern painting merely serves as the basis 
for an organisation of pure form or colour. In the musical form called 
aldp—an improvisation on the raga theme, this preponderance of the 
music is carried so far that only meaningless syllables are used. The voice 
itself is a musical instrument, and the song is more than the words of the 
song. This form is especially favoured by the Indian virtuoso, who 
naturally feels a certain contempt for those whose first interest in the song 
is connected with the words. The voice has thus a higher status than in 
Europe, for the music exists in its own right and n^t merely to illustrate 
the words. Rabindranath Tagore has written on this : 

When I was very young I heard the song, ‘Who dressed you like a 
foreigner?’, and that one line of the song painted such a strange picture 
in my mind that even now it is sounding in my memory. I once tried to 
compose a song myself under the spell of that line. As I hummed the 
tune, I wrote the first line of the song, ‘I know thee, thou stranger,' and if 
there were no tune to it, I cannot tell what meaning would be left in the 
song. But by the power of the spell of the tune the mysterious figure of 
that stranger was evoked in my mind. My heart began to say, ‘There is a 
stranger going to and fro in this world of ours — her house is on the 
further shore of an ocean of mystery — sometimes she is to be seen in the 
autumn morning, sometimes in the flowery midnight — sometimes we 
receive an intimation of her in the depths of our heart — sometimes I hear 
her voice when I turn my ear to the sky.’ The tune of my song led me to 
the very door of that stranger who ensnares the universe and appears in it, 
and I said : 

'Wandering over the world 

1 come to thy land : 

I am a guest at thy door , thou stranger .’ 

One day, many days afterwards, there was someone going along the road 
singing : 

4 How does that unknown bird go to and away from the cage ? 

Could l but catch it, I would set the chain of my mind 

about its feet !* 

] saw that that folk-song, too, said the very same thing ! Some times the un- 
known bird comes to the closed cage and speaks a word of the limitless un- 
known — the mind would keep it forever, but cannot. What but the tune of a 
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song could report the coming and going of that unknown bird ? Because 
of this I always feel a hesitation in publishing a book of songs, for in such 
a book the main thing is left out. 

— . from ‘Indian Music’ ( Dance of Shiva, Asia, 1948) 


ART IS DISCOVERY 


L. MASEL 


The purpose of a true work of art is to accomplish the artistic 
discovery which is the aim of its creation. This may be a small, separate 
discovery but every true work of art must contain such discovery. The same 
is true of every scientific article which contains some new facts or some new 
thesis (we do not speak of applied music). It is even more important to 
compare the work of art with some industrial inventions and designs where 
some practical idea was carried out. The airplane proves by its very 
existence that things which are heavier than air can fly. The same is true 
of the artist who creates works of art that enrich the world ; he creates the 
new realities that by their existence as organic phenomena prove new truths 
(e.g. they describe new feelings) and make possible the things that seemed 
impossible before. Ie is true of the style as well. However every composi- 
tion while solving some all-stylistic tasks has its own artistic discovery, its 

y ,' a , , ve ' The . ! ar S e w ° rk of art contains usually many discoveries of 
such kind, general discoveries and more separate ones. ... 

i • E j Cry a , rtist ' c discovery while accomplishing what has never been 

comhL , aDd r Wh , a ‘ W3S believed 10 be “"attainable can be defined as the 
combination of what seemed to be incompatible. It is easier to deter he 

life matter of the work .! 8 erao,lonal mea "'"8. the human true-to- 


of tbis^ S isrot«rctn 7 ot\fathieTd a b n v S m a e anal >' ,ical disclosing 

methods, rules, etc. Vice vtrta n eltv T " 8 some s < a "dard 

general laws of art we must find some inSvTdw” W* to , C h ° nformity w . i,h 
and only then can we use the nrinrmUe u* key to the composition 

words only after finding in the comooSio^ifJ f VC H USt defined ’ ,n other 
fundamental “combination of incomnatiMe’* It ^“ ndar ? ental discoveries, its 
meaning, should we analyse the worif defin. d b ? s,c . c con >pIexes : music- 
°f functions, disturbance 5 ^ of inertia ’of nil,- 0 / 6 slgmficant combination 
complex analysis of the work aud its ae th 3 "• ^ To achieve 
forget that our attempt to analyse the intrini? ? ppreclatlon we should not 

b - ><»„<. ... ssvLtr k 

fr0m ' A ' S,hc,lcs and Analysis' Moscow Conservatoire, October 1966) 


UNCONSCIOUS FORM PRINCIPT F<! 

KHNUIPLES CHAITANYA DEVA 




Seashore, the following 
McGraw-Hill, 1938). 
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MUSIC CAUSBRIB 

mental' o^a^rnusica'or^pM^^oni^^Tfera'a 1 ** per . Sec) ° f ,be f “" da ’ 
intensity and formant. re are ana ^°g° us modulations of 

if the 2 music’ 11 m ,t y bf V raade bold and Perceivable 

perceived, it is not ,oo unconsc ous ^o'he com W * r ‘ Ko not cen ,ra "y 
S aid to be a preconscious musical dement * * Wpe ™ " "> a y be 

child, 101 ^ 15 PreSeDt a " ' ypes of music: voca l. instrumental, adult. 

West )e7 ^“d',' ful t " d „'”g “Z™”d" o r r= ° f “V”*'" Of the 

may not be surprising that the unconscious form principles in Indian 
: fo r r e s i a h er a a H C ° ff USt,Cal material (“ p *tch) than in wS music The 

kinds of music In m IS* ^ y be S0Ught in the sound material of various 
Kinas or music. In modern Western music it is harmony and tone colour 

(which depends on the timbre) that is the articulate E pi^ 

^- condary -.. Henc e, unconcious forms find their way into pitch charac- 
e istics where discrimination is not stringent. In Indian music pitch discri 
mination is very fine (difference of a ‘hair-breadth’, as it is called) • under 
such circumstances pitch variations like the vibrato are too gross ’ They 
a e consemus. Unconscious forms must be searched for fn even fine? 

fn TnH yana “ S> m ,ntens,ty and tone co,our * 11 » very significant that 
in Indian music intensity and quality of sound play a very small part 

as C ^ n w^ U # S express,on ’ They do not have the same kind of importance 
as in Western music. This is a problem in the listening habits and 
auditory conditioning which deserves deeper study. 

—from ‘The Vibrato in Indian Music’ ( Psychoacoustics of Music and Speech , 

Madras Music Academy, 1967).’ 


THE TEACHER MUST LEARN david mcallester 

- Educator s across the country are aware of the formidable “problem” 
they have on their hands, but the fact that it is seen as a problem reveals 
that we are not sufficiently aware that we are actually dealing with a fullscale 
cultural revolution. We still have a tendency to tell this new generation 
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in a variety of ways, that their culture is just something for kids, that they 
will grow out of it, and that beyond their limited horizon the real, valuable 
adult culture is waiting for them, beckoning, and that its acquisition will 
bring rich rewards. 


In the area of music, the insurgent generation is told that they will soon 
get tired of Rock’n Roll (as their parents were the moment they heard it), 
that the catchy TV commercials they love are “not art”, and that the, 
urbanized folk music they sing is “not authentic”. However, as we tell them 
this, more and more of us are coming to realize that we are merely voices 
in the wind — somehow, there is nobody much listening to this message, 


anymore. 


The adults who get through to the younger generation, these days, are 
the ones who can learn the language — who, in fact, have come to the 
realization that we are indeed dealing with another culture. They are the 
rare people who are willing to learn what are the values of the insurgents, 
they are the rare people who can refrain from turning down the volume of 
the latest Beatles, or Bobbie Dylan, or Thelonius Monk records. There is 
coming into existence a whole profession of teen-age-understanders— they 
are almost a kind of social workers— they are in fact, emissaries to another 
culture. But most music teachers are not among them. ... 


As a student of culture sees it, the youthful revolution in values has 
created a new definition of education. Normally, education is part of the 
process called by some anthropologists “enculturation” (the culture incul- 
cating its own values). The American situation today, in education, more 
closely resembles “acculturation” (a dominant culture imposing its values 
upon a recipient culture). Enculturation is usally achieved by natural modes 
ol emulation, motivated by clear rewards all the way along the path 
Acculturation on the other hand, is a very rocky trail, full of resentments 
urprising kick-backs and reversals, and, often, uncertainties as ^wfiTch is 
the dominant and which the recipient culture. 


My thesis here is that acculturation is not education at all and that 
\ntZn A r r,Ca "T be broUght back int0 ‘he mode of enculturation 

Of “ D «^r mted im ° ° ne ’ ,he and e 


What does all this imply for the music teachers? 

in a w T o r rld n so d far from "XtZ ^ ** part Cau * h ‘ “P 

is”. They are 

earnest sermons to deaf ears. If we are to 8 culture to preach 

the music of his own culture hTm„« fa^“ e fact 
own culture includes not only his ancestors hut A ?, J Ica » that h,s 

children have suddenly erown un w^n « b S ° , blS , ch, ! dren - These 
produced a culture of their own. We cannot 1 o ?° k, " 8 f ’ and have 

away— it shows every sign of vitality and vi<mrm.c ’ °>L Wa,t for 11 t0 8° 
“teen-age” leaders are in their 30’s and 40\^nH a 8r ?iy*i b ‘ ^ ome °f the 
revolution. I do not suggest that music teach**™ h* s . t,n , ,eaders of a lively 
1 9th century giants. Whither the insurgents knowTor abandonin 8 ‘he 
giants are part of the culture. But I do sueiTes? il L o t# ° r care » these 
must broaden the horizen to include the 2oKtury giant^H* p "' 
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tive must include current trends in all parts of his own culture. 

—from ‘Teaching the Music Teacher to use the Music of his own Culture’ 

(International Music Educator, September 1967) 


WAGNER AND INDIAN TRADITION 

PREMLATA SHARMA 

The Philosophy of the Indian SangJta Sastra offers possibilities of a 
cultivation of subjective, musical and derived values all together This is 
► not possible m ordinary experience. But not all pleasure can be regarded 

as aesthetic ; the distinction must be made in terms of the aesthetic attitude 
which may take into account the values attributable to material and form 
1 and indirect and derived values attributed to experience and facts. 

In music material values are those of the intrinsic orders discovered 
in the tones e g the quality of the tones. As the materials of music are 
organised into patterns or designs of varying complexity, these values 
merge into values of form. The appreciation of sound values on the 
various levels and in the several dimensions of formal organisation is of 
primary importance to the musician. The spread and depth of this 
appreciation depends on technical training and experience 

Derived aesthetic values in music are exemplified by expressiveness 
i.e. associations that accrue by reason of past experience. Intellectual 
moral and functional aspects of a work of art may be classed as derived 
values. The nature of experience changes with the attitude of the individual. 
For instance, if during a church service attention becomes diverted from 
the religions values to the intrinsic values, the experience may become 
aesthetic. The experience would be religious as long as the attention is on 
the religious values alone. 

Aesthetic volue is considered in Europe of the lowest type if the 
individual is conscious of emotive-conative states aroused within himself 
t as the content of music, rather than lost in the contemplation of these 

qualities as attributed to the work of art. But if they are attributed to the 
work of art, they may acquire important, though secondary or derived 
value. Whenever music is connected with something not music (music 
with word, opera music and dance) as in functional music, the effectiveness 
becomes an important but secondary criterion of aesthetic value. 

Wagner had put forward a combination of music, drama and dance as 
superb art. This view was and is still ridiculed as fallacious on the ground 
that intrinsic musical value decreases as non-musical elements are increased. 

Wagner’s view was, however, strictly in accordance with the tradi- 
tional Indian classical conception of Sarigita as a composite art of music 
(vocal and instrumental) and dance (comprehending the main elements of 
drama e.g. histrionics). The objection, however, is valid when considered 
from the point of view of ordinary experience. On the plane of transcen- 
dence, however, the mind and senses can apprehend simultaneously musical, 
dance, and dramatic values along with the religious. On that plane all 
* conflicts are resolved and all contradictions are harmonized. 

—from European Aesthetics of Music and Traditional 
Indian Sangita Sastra, (Nadarupa, B.H.U., Jan. 1963 J 
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GLIMPSES OF MUSIC EDUCATION 

IN U. K. 

R. C. Mehta 


Trinity College of Music is quite known in India since it permits 
external students in as many as 33 countries to appear in its examinations 
through nearly 1000 centres including 12 in India. It reminded me of our 
Akhil Bharatiya Gandharva Maha Mandal, which has centres in far away 
regions of India, like Kashmir. I discussed the set up of this college with 
Principal Foggin and his colleagues. The college provides training for 
teachers and performers in Music. Research, Graduate and University 
Degree courses extend over a period of three to four years of full-time 
study, while other diplomas, over two or three years. There are also regular 
evening courses in speech and Drama. The Trinity college is a teaching 
school of the University of London and students take the internal degrees 
of the University. One thing that interested me was that the Maharaja of 
Mysore, H. H. Sir Sri Jaya Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur is one of its 
distinguished Vice-Presidents, Sir John Barbirolli being its President 
Trinity College was instituted in 1872, and in that respect a few years older 
than the College of Indian Music, Dance and Dramatics (of the M S 
Univers ,ty of Baroda) which was instituted in 1886 as “Maulabux Gayan 


■ wel i'k; own Lo " d f n . Institution I visited was the Guildhall 
School of Music and Drama which is conducted by the Corporation of 
London. It was founded in 1880. It has no acredited affiliated exami- 

ITSZT™ I,kC th ° S ? ° f ^ Trinit >'- Hi £h standards are Sained 
and it has even a consulting Laryngologist and Aurist (for the examination 

- c ““™ aatsssa g&sr 

one-time 6 rulers, t^British^S' ^ m ° de ' S Pr ° vided b > ° ur 
tions in U.K., not onlV take deen c • * C ° un,les a . nd corpora- 
actually run such colleges of Music like * the^o Art Ins ! Itut ' ons > but 
There are now a few civic theatres also. 06 mentl0ned above. 


suong. who has great admirationVor Gandhhr'uL,^ ™ 0, T 
simple, he querried about Indian Music and l m i ng * ,ar S e an < 

and the rhythmic varieties and complained ahn Vi ed i tm r nt the mc lodi 

about Indian Music. I paid my compliments r* ° f - resources to knov 
Day and Mr. Strangways who hTd tried .- Captain Willard, Capt 
Music, and the continuing efforts of peo^Mit’e rf® - y i*° understand Indiar 
like the intemafonal Music CounciUnd UNESCo' 6 ti *"0 or 8 anisa 'ion: 

of Music is one of the four Royal Schools of mF?' • T il e R °y al Academj 
perhaps more ‘English' than the other Ins?W.!? '? Great B ™ a >n. It it 
the Queen is the Patron and the Earl ot 
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GLIMPSES OF MUSIC EDUCATION IN U.K. 

I have principally referred to the three types of colleges, Trinity 
which is run by Trustees ; Guildhall which is run by the London Corpora- 
tion and the Royal Academy, which is under the Royal Patronage. The 
interest of the private concern is reflected in one, the other provides an 
example of city-father’s duty towards the arts, and the third one, of the 
Government. 

Noteworthy amongst the other colleges of music I visited were the 
Royal College of Music, Manchester, and London and Northern School 
of Music, Manchester. 

To have a glimpse of the place of music in the English “Grammar” 
schools, I visited the Newcastle Royal Grammer School and discussed 
music education for the young studying with the Director of Music, Mr. 
Wolstenholme. They were following, not a set music course, but a music 
curriculum devised by the Director, and that was interesting. 

It will not be out of place here to mention a few facts about the 
music and Education in U.K., retrospectively. This will further provide an 
idea about the roots of Musical Education in that culture. In ancient 
Greece, all Education was divided into two categories : “Music” and 
“Gymnastic”. Plato has given great importance to music in his “Republic”. 
This perhaps is not very different from the place music enjoyed in the 
Vedic Times, and this is amply illustrated by the “Samaveda”. Later 
Roman civilization did not give so much importance to music, but in 
“Early Christian” Europe, education was mainly in the hands of the 
Church, and the University Curriculum comprised of Seven Liberal Arts, 
which included Grammar, Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geometry, Arithmetic, 
Music and Astronomy. Later, under Feudalism music came to be included 
in the Education of the princely classes. This course of events, reflects a 
common religious and sociological process, and if we remember the Indian 
social order and the place the kings and princes and the ruling classes 
enjoyed, we can find many similarities even in the Educational field. Our 
history gives many such examples of Music, Dance and other fine arts being 
taught to the kings, princes and princesses for their general equipment. 
* Later on, in Europe, during the Renaissance period, and still later under 

Reformation, Education spread to other classes of society, and so was 
music. That brought in the question of method in music education, use of 
notation, use of songs, and the impact of the Kindergarten and Montessori- 
methods on the education of the young. But music in the 16th century 
had received a setback in the British Educational system, was largely 
dropped out of the curriculum, and was revived only in the 19th century. 
Public schools then enlarged its musical curriculum and equipment. Later 
on, i.e. from later 19th Century, music examinations by private and public 
institutions became the order of the day, bringing with it standardization, 
to an extent, of musical education, evolution of musical pedagogy, pedago- 
gical literature, and expectation of diplomas, and also some of the usual 
side-effects of mass-scale examinations, like low-grade diplomas and 
emphasis on passing through a routine ! Well, we, in India, are not alone ! 
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TIRUKKODIKAVAL KRISHNAIYAR 

P. Sambamoorthy 

The advent of the violin about the year 1800 is an important land- 
mark in the history of South Indian concert music. The western system of 
tuning into fifths GDAE was changed into fifths and fourths G D G D 
to suit the requirements of Karnatak music. A technique of play suited to 
the genius of Karnatak music was gradually evolved. Amongst the 
stalwarts in violin play, Tirukkodikaval Krishpaiyar occupies an honoured 
place. 

Krishiiaiyar was born in the year 1857 in the village Maratturai in 
Tanjore District. His ancestors had a leaning towards the Bhagavata 
sampradaya and generally were acquainted with music. His father Kup- 
puswami Bhagavatar was a successful performer of Harikatha Kalakshipam. 
He was proficient in the five languages, Sanskrit, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu 
A" nnat * a : Amongst his brilliant contemporaries were Tiruvalangadu 
Vina Tyagaraja Sastri, Sattanur Pariju Aiyar and Kottavasal Venkatarama 
Aiyar. 

Kpshnaiyar first learnt music under his father. Then he pursued the 

onLn\ZTn lC , un ^ er , Ko . tt ‘ lvasa, i Venkatarama Aiyar. a renowned composer 
As h * dld not have a good singing voice, he was perso- 
nal l ?. practue an instrument. His father took him to Sattanur Paficha- 
nada A.yar and made his son study violin under him. Krishnaivar later 
came into contact with the renowned v id van, Fiddle Subbarayar and learnt 

practised playing m a sin^, ole o he bow T 8°" 6 W? 1 ?* S' 
developed a high speed in violin play. ’ ’ * 32 ’ 64 noles * He 

JiSSS’ ” d A 
» r 

talks with him. Knowledge of the science of music from his 

p.i-. teaser » »«. M . 

«t served to stimulate the creative talents in th P ^ n,rnent was such that 
sing or perform with enthusiasm. h pnnc, P al and made him 
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TIRUKKODIKAVAL KRISHNAIYAR 

“Rhnfnrl a# dS -° f the n sah, tya Of the song. When he played Tyagaraia’s 
Bhajari bhajamanasa Ram am” in Kannada rdga, the audience oot the 

nof merelv Jen* 5® V ' 0,l .u WaS a . ctu . a,, y sin 8 in S the words of the song and 
not vneiely reproducing the musical setting of the piece. His concerts were 

» we e Z> t Zi t0P f! enCC - * S ex P os '«' on ^ of raga-s in’the'^mandra 
ayi were veritable aural leasts. On such occasions the rich bass notes 

7-lk L 1 ln rever ? era ‘ cd 'hfougl' the auditorium in a resounding manner 

Barbs 8 Wlmne' Ca ' C US ^ '° preSeilt il in different ornamental 

ga bs. Whenever he was invited to perform as an accompaniment he 

was in addition invariably given a solo engagement. P 

. ^ nCC d . Llrin 8 'he Dasara festival series in KakinadafAndhra Pradesh), 
he gase a solo performance on the violin. That day, he played aldpand 
and pa/lavi in Surer, raga for more than four hours. The audience lite- 
rally drank the sweet nectar of divine Nada that evening and forgot all 
about their mundane needs and wants. 6 

1 «, J he secret of his marvellous achievement was due to the fact that he 

kept himself in fine form through constant practice. His fingers faithfully 
reproduced all the thoughts that generated within him. His rdga aldpand-s 
were literally discourses on the ndddtma forms of the chosen raga-s. 
Steeped in devotion to Nddabrahma, he praciised with an iron will to 
achieve the best in the realm of art. He practised with a degree of per- 
severence rarely noticed in others. He played the compositions of 
Tyagaraja with considerable skill and understanding. The quintessence of 
each rdga was presented by him as cream. 

Krishnaiyar became the chief musician in the Tiruvaduturai Mutt. 
He provided violin accompaniment to the vidvdn-s who were invited to 
perform before the head of the Mutt. He was honoured in the courts of 
Pudukkottai, Ramnad and Mysore. 

Krishnaiyar held the post of Village Munsiffof his village Tirukko- 
dikaval. He passed away on the 28th January 1913. His best known 
disciple was Semmangudi Narayanaswami Aiyar. 
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ananda coomaraswamy 

Born 1877, in Ceylon, , of f an Er ^ llS ^marMwamy H wa d s educated in 
Muthu Coomaraswamy), Ananda ■ a distinguished authority on 

England. He was an expert in Ge ° logy ' . thin ker, he served the Museum 
Archaeology, Art and Culture- f f ars and was connected with important 

An, n, ««*"*““” of mm, 

in Art. A New Approach to the Vedas, etc. 

Coomaraswamy was u«eriy askbeforTus alfheusedto say, was to 
tclet ££ fro™ volumes of tributes paid to him 

by eminent men all over the world. 

tributes 


union of Eastern and Western thought for the good of humanity. 


There is hardly any aspect of art and thought which he has not 
enriched or ennobled. Specifically in matters relating to the Indian 
and other Eastern traditions his contributions have been immense. It 
to-day the barriers of ignorance and prejudice about Indian culture and 
life have been largely broken down and if India has been accorded a very 
important place in the cultural map of the world, this is in no small 
measure due to the immensely distinguished work of Dr. Coomaraswamy. 
While his achievements in a single field would be enough to perpetuate 
his memory, the aggregate of his contributions in varied spheres of learning 
is such as to make him into one of the unique leaders of mankind. With 
profound wisdom and deep integrity he has laboured consistently and 
heroically to expose the fallacies of “progress” and to recover for our 
civilization the poise and dignity it has lost. He has shown us the way 
to reinvest an empty and frivolous life with meaning and purpose, genera- 
ting hope where frustration had laid its hand, recalling order in the midst 
of general confusion and holding out the prospect of resurrection in the 
face of intellectual and even material death. 

— K. Bharatha Iyer 


To us the greatest living authority on Indian art. On his shoulders 
the mantle of E.B. Havell had fallen to interpret to the world the message 
of Indian art, and he has accomplished this task with a penetrating 
sensitiveness, a depth of knowledge and grandeur of cultural and religious 
vision tar surpassing those of his predecessor. There is hardly a branch 
oi Indian art to which he has not contributed some pioneer research work. 

— H. Goetz 
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into rfnef.'beyond^th e ^conoeran u ? capabl e as Coomaraswamy of bringing 

to appearances. Do they not Itrive in th, t0 have . fa,,en a 

mere unreason, to satisfy the demands of a nhiln of rationalism which is 
even sociological opportunism instead of P del ^ 0ph]Ca * , sc ' ent,fic > and 
aberration which hJKead men ’a vTa ^ 

Coomaraswamy is a recall to order. path ....The work of 

DharJ! S «t dy ‘E[er h na. de R P e^,r n o n f 8 °/„d£ W?' of the 
intimate relations between thf work of the artist andTh, P °'i *° ■ ' he 

between the world of phenomenon and the realm of unity lntermedlar y 

—Jacques De Marquette 

me,^ 

swamy. 8r Others h^e^rifteif the truth e about t H^a^ a rehgbif a a^d 0mar *' 

work. Others have understood the metaphysics of Christianity and mhers 
have understood the metaphysics of Hinduism and Buddhism Others 
have understood the true significance of erotic drawings and sculptures 

hen i f i aV n^ en rel ? t, ° nships of the true and the good and the 
InvpH ^ 0t i CrS £ ave , ha< ? apparently unlimited learning.^ Others have 
loved others have been kind and generous. But I know of the no else 
in whom all these gifts and all these powers have been combined. I dare 
not confess myself his disciple ; that would only embarass him I can 

only say that no other living writer has written the truth in matters of life 
and religion and poetry with such wisdom and understanding.” 

—Eric Gill 

I Lives fruitful for good in other lives, as Ananda Coomaraswamy's 
life has been fruitful, are often dedicated to the affirmation of generally 
neglected values. By emphasising what is antithetical to the ephemerallv 
prevalent they may be said to correct their times, and in a certain <ense to 
throw the shadow of eternity into their own day. For manv Westerners 
struck by the now unmistakable failure of our civilization to make mankind 
happy, Dr. Coomaraswamy’s has been the prophetic gesture pointing East 
and his the authoritative and mordant voice affirming the existence of a 
tradition, of a pattern of order more important to our wellbeing to-day than 
any scientific discovery or any international authority could possibly be 
And India, from whose art and thought he has drawn so many texts has 
become to such Westerners a kind of Holy Land, to every station of whose 
historical pilgrimage a special and spiritual interest attaches. 

tn .... — Eric Schroeder 

(Compiled by 'Pad mas') 

[mainly from Art and Thought. Ed. K. Bharaiha Aiyar, Luzac. 1947] 
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OMKARNATH THAKUR 

Just before the start of his recital at the Royal court of Nepal the 
young musician was asked by the Maharaja to tell the name of his Guru. 
The artist politely refused and submitted : “If my performance is upto the 
mark and approved by your Highness, I shall then disclose the name of my 
Guru. Otherwise I may graciously be excused, for I do not want to lower 
the prestige of my Guru.” 

With the royal permission he began to sing. His superb music that 
day cast a magic spell on the Maharaja and all the other listeners assembled. 

The young performer received the highest award of honour and 
precious gifts and presents from the Maharaja. It was then that he, 
Pt. Omkarnath— for it was he— disclosed with justifiable pride, that his 
Guru was none other than Pt. Vishnu Digambar Paluskar. 

Throughout his whole life and career Omkarnath was the same 
faithful and devoted disciple of his master. His passing away on 29th 
December 1967, at a Bombay nursing home, after a protracted illness, has 
deprived not only India but the whole music world of a rare, versatile 
genius. His physical frame is no longer with us, but his enchanting voice 
is still ringing in our ears. His sage-like personality is still before our 
mind s eye. He is still alive in the hearts of his innumerable devotees and 
admirers, and will be remembered for long as a rare combination of great 
perlormer, musicologist, composer, author, orator and teacher. 

Omkarnath was born at Jahaj, a small village in the princely slate 
of Baroda on the 24th June 1897. His father was a police officer who 

o hif hr T h ' S ] u and became a yogL Hc surrendered all his property 
o Ins brother. He came over to Broach where he constructed a hut near 

the bank of the Narmada. The devoted wife and brave mother— mother 

L -r S a t nd •? . < ? augbter braved the situation and brought up the 
family with indomitable courage. From earlv mornino till • ,u 

ni^ht she worked hard and did all sorts of household work -grinding cor n 
bringing water from the river, cleaning utensils, cooking, and so on 

poifula1'^ t WiU, H J?| J |his Ct '| V h C e P b^v‘ , fw t !l| a,lJ v,, '“ mlde h'm'quile 

and company of his father Hehadl^'™ constant service 
philosophical discussions which his f a ther° had^"^ i° ,1Sten t0 t,ls 
sadhu-s who came to see him Thus the infer.l W ' th ■ the Scholars and 
hereditary. The yogi that he was, the f^her f^retold^he'^ 3 !™ been 
of his passing away. He blessed Omkar with all h, s heart. t,me 

philanthropist, ^as^m^^ess^^mkar’s sweet business I man a " d 
to his efforts and generosity that Omkar had th P eet vo,ce -. It was due 
admitted to the Gandharva Mahavidyalava RnmK oppo ; tun,t y of being 
musical evangelist Pt. Vishpu 
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sZhTsis^oTX^old 6 f MU /' C C , duCati0n - Tt was a wonderful 
synthesis of the old Gurukula and modern method of mass education 

St h u e dLTs er of S \ U h d is ntS r Wh ° attended classes on fixed days and timings! 
form,™ h .?/, i! h Categ0ry u , wer r e not expected to become professional per- 
2SE? Were Ca ^ a n e ° f S !? g,ng sim P le r aga-s and compositions. 

des * h h y became intelligent listeners, and this was no mean achieve- 

T? n ‘- n D n en a ““ ,auatlng ! y . asked Pa o4itji about the number of 
d . UCed i >y hlm ’ P ^ odltJI promptly replied Even Tansen him- 
l e ‘ f - C ™' d ., n . ot Pr° duc . e , any Tansen. But I have produced thousands of 
Kansen-s (intelligent listeners) without whom the Tansen-s are of no use.” 

. i?- Ut was r? 4 tha * Pa| jditji Vishnu Digambar Paluskar produced 

only Kansen-s. He had another category of students who constantly 
remained under his watch and guidance as boarders. He himself spent all 
his earning for their food, lodging and all other expenses. Apart from 
music education Pandilji took care for the intellectual and physical develop- 
racnt omch o f .them.. Those who were good in academic studies were 
provided wnh all facilities to pursue them. They were expected to learn 
and do all sorts of work like maintenance of cleanliness, repair of instru- 
ments, working in the printing press, etc. Students who went through this 
rigorous course of training became, according to their capacities, successful 
performers, teachers, authors, critics and organisers. 

Omkarnath was one of the favourite boarder students of Pandilji 
He had a very brilliant career to his credit. He utilised long hours in 
practising. In his spare hours he would try to study whatever was avail- 
able for reading. When his voice broke, he continued his Mandra Sddhana 
(practice in lower octave) under the guidance of his Guru. During this 
period he learnt to play on Pakhawaj. In due course he regained his 
voice. It had acquired an incomparable sweetness, volume and strength. 
After seven years of Sddhana Pandit Omkarnath Thakur was appointed 
j the principal teacher of Lahore branch of the Gandharva Maha Vidyalaya. 

Before long his fame spread, as a performer and teacher of great merit. 
Though based on the traditional Gwalior Ghardnd he evolved his own 
t4 individual style with an emphasis on the emotional and aesthetic aspects 

of music. He minutely studied the nature of various rdga-s and ragini-s , 
to find out their suitability for expressing different emotions. He fully 
realised the importance of correct voice production. Without in the least 
straining his voice he could easily sing in all the three octaves. He 
exploited the various tonal shades and kdku-s of Rdga in a way that few 
contemporary musicians had done. This gained for him immense popula- 
rity with the classes and the masses. His musical renderings, espcially the 
Bhajan-s , were a rage with audiences throughout the country. 

He toured all over India giving performances and sometimes demon- 
stration lectures. After some time he settled down in his native town of 
Broach and started a music institution of his own. He began to take 
interest in public life. He was elected the President of the District 
Congress Committee and member of the City Municipality. 

Thousands and thousands were inspired by Panditji’s “ Vande - 
t Mdtaram ” and other patriotic songs. 

Realising the necessity of bringing Indian Music at the international 
horizon in proper perspective he decided to go abroad. In March 1933, 
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aloDg with his younger brother Ramesh Chandra he participated in the 

International Music Conference held in Florence. Mussolini himself had 

an occasion of listening to Pa^itji’s music. He became an ardent admirer 
and instructed the Royal Academy of Rome to have his Music rendered 
in notation. During this tour Panditji visited many educational and cul- 
tural centres in Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland and, 
ultimately, England, giving performances and demonstration lecturers. He 
had occasions to exchange views with musicians and musicologists. A 
visit to Russia had to be cancelled as he received the unexpected sad news 
of the demise of his beloved wife Indira Devi during childbirth. The child, 
too, could not be saved. The event had a grave impact on Omkarnath 
during the rest of his life. His life became lonely. Perhaps this accounts 
to some extent for his successful evocation of Karuna rasa. 

Returning from Europe, Panditji did not want to go back to Broach. 
He settled in Bombay and started a Music Institution in Khetwadi. 
With much difficulty he was persuaded to allow his music to be recorded 
for the Gramophone. Tdtfi, Malkauns, Diskdr, Champak, Suddfia Kalyan , 
Sugharai and Nilamban are some of his popular records. He broadcast 
from different Stations of the All India Radio. 

In 1950 he joined the Banaras Hindu University and developed the 
Music Department there. The culmination of his lifelong research and 
study of Bharata’s Nafya Sastra and other works resulted in the publica- 
tion of “ Pranava Bhdrati .” In seven parts of “ SangUdnjuli " , another work 
of his, he has given, apart from detailed theoretical descriptions a number 
of traditional and his own compositions. 

Later again Omkarnath visited foreign countries including Russia, 
Afganistan, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Sweden, etc. He was the recipient 
of the Indian Presidential Award and the title Padmashri. Honorary 
Doctorates were conferred on him by the Banaras Hindu University and 
Sree Bharati, Santiniketan. Among other titles bestowed on him by 
various institutions were " Sangit Martand", "Sangit Prabhdkar ”, “ Sangit 
Samrat 

Panditji was an orator of high merit. He could fluently speak in 
various languages like Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, Panjabi and English. 

In 1968 he had an attack of paralysis. In spite of the best medical 
treatment at Bombay and Delhi he continued to be bed-ridden. A glori- 
lQfi 7 i^ C Came lo an end * n a nurs ' n 8 home at Bombay, towards the end of 

In Pranava- Bharati Panditji maintains that despite change of names 

and forms here and there classical music of the present day is essentially 

derived from Bharata s Nafya Sastra. And, he has pointed out the uui- 
versal applicability of the fundamental laws laid down by Bharata. 

, k !" to® well-known raga-s are treated in detail with 

aesthetical and emotional description of raga-s. Among his well-known 
pupils are Balwantrai Bhatt, Prem Lata Sharma and P.N Barvc. 

— V.C.M 
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BARE GHULAM ALI KHAN 

beyt>nd their expectation. The 
followed the Khayal created a perfectly romantic mood and 

‘ the critical’ tyc^of ‘ Tste*** 1 ’’ atmos P here of extreme devotion. Even 

admirers of i are not eas,ly P |eased became ardent 

aamirers ot the musician, and the masses went mad after him. 

Puniab Int From n tha e f ? Usician was “'"e known outside his own province of 
Kunjab. From that day onwards. Bare Ghulam Ali’s name and fame crew 

was Thought t t h o r °h U e 8hOUt !*? Wh °i! e C °u ntry - No im P° r,ant musical event 
8h ^ complete without him. Listeners anxiously waited for 

is ssss jtsar ” ^ - - 

cm. i < ? hu,ara had never entered an educational institution nor did he 
study from any Pag<Jit or Maulavi. Yet he was educated and cultured in 
“ t sens - ,. Hc . had a de ¥ e P insight into the fundamentals of music, and 
a perfect awthetical sense. He minutely studied the nature and emotional 
aspect of different raga-s. The relationship between music and poetry in 
particular, was understood by him in an amazing degree. This is the secret 
ot the tremendous success of his own compositions, which are flawless in 
" every respect. 

Ghulam Ali was born in a musician’s family at Kasoor near Lahore 
„ His lather Alibaksh Khan was a vocalist of merit. Ghulam Ali’s mother 

passed away in his early childhood. Having been appointed as a court 
musician at Kashmir, his father had to leave for that place. Owin*» to 
difficulties ot living with the stepmother, the boy remained with his uncle 
Kale Khan. With this ward of hardly six years, Kale Khan, himself a 
musician, came over to Bombay in search of livelihood. After a few years’ 
stay there he was mentally afflicted, and had to return to his native place. 
Ghulam Ali had to face ail sorts of hardships, and even upto the age of 
21 he could not progress much in music. Inayati Bai, one of the pupils of 
his father, gave him sympathy, help and encouragement. Now with the 
wolf kept away from the door, Ghulam Ali utilized all his time in listening, 
learning and practising He had learnt both vocal music and SarangL 
However he concentrated on singing only, and later gave up Sarangi 
because it could not give him the central place for which he found himself 
eminently fitted. 

t The Patiala School to which Ghulam Ali belonged, had been famous 

for intricate Gdyakl , especially for fast and complicate tana~s. Without 
sacrificing its traditional virtues Ghulam Ali enriched it further with his 
% aesthetical interpretation. His tuneful and resonant voice production was 
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flawless. He could easily sing in all the three octaves without straining or 
damaging his voice. 

The partition of India was a severe shock to Ghulam Ali. Unable to 
feel at home in the new country to which Lahore belonged now, he came 
over to India and, through the efforts of admirers and well-wishers, acquired 
the citizenship of India. He had his headquarters at Bombay and Calcutta. 
With his evergrowing popularity he had to be constantly on tour. Apart 
from his own son Munawar Ali Khan he taught music to a number of 
disciples. There was an even larger number of indirect disciples, Ekalaiva 
sishya-s, who were inspired by his music. His impress on the contemporary 
musical scene was something extraordinary. The myth that classical music 
is something which cannot be appreciated by one and all was exploded by 
Ghulam Ali Khan. 

He was of a very generous nature. He commanded very high fees for 
his performances but, even at the peak of his popularity, he would never 
disappoint genuine music lovers, if they were unable to pay him fully. 
Once during his stay at Delhi, when I had no personal acquaintance with 
him, I went to him and ventured to ask : “Khan Saheb, students of my 
Vidyalaya are very anxious to listen to your music. We are unable to pay 
you your fees. All we can do is to present you with a small token.” I had 
a very pleasant surprise over his immediate acceptance. That evening, and 
thereafter on many occasions, he gladly performed at the Vidyalaya. 
During one of such recitals he chose to sing Manva , Pooriyd and Sdhni one 
after another. Though the raga-s belonged to the same scale, the vast 
difference of structural and emotional aspects was demonstrated by him in 
a very convincing way. 


Ghulam Ali received the Indian Presidential award, Padma Bhushan 
and many other honours. More important than all, was the way in which 
he was loved and honoured by the classes and the masses. A few years back 
he had an attack of paralysis. This was a grave shock to all music lovers. 
He bravely grappled with the disease and recovered after sometime, though 
not fully, and was able to give public performances. However, during 1967 
his illness became quite serious. A devotee arranged for his stay and treat- 
ment at Hyderabad. In spite of all efforts his life could not be saved. 


He passed away on 23rd April 
other great musician, Omkarnath, 
giants of Indian music during such a 
the music of India. 


1968, only about four months after the 
died. The passing away of these two 
short interval is an irrepairable loss to 


— V1NAYACHANDRA 
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Grandma’s Tale-2 


THE DANDY DONKEY 

There was once a donkey. As donkeys go, he was a good donkey. 

He worKed hard for his master. And he ate well-much of it was 
of course, paper. 

He was fond of good clothes. He carried the wash for the Tower 
Occasionally he would don the gilded robes of the Tower and feel 
immensely pleased. They called him the Dandy. 

He had one regret, however. He had seen the Tower horses going 
in procession. He longed to lead such a procession. He told his master 
about his wish. 

liV won,t 8 ct much paper there, my dear fellow/’ said the master, 

You II have to manage with green grass!” 

‘T shall”, said the donkey. 

‘‘When a chance comes by, 1 shall remember you,” assured the 
master. 

The chance came. The leading horse of the Tower having died, 
there was a vacancy. 

The dhoby had much influence in the Tower. He secured for the 
Dandy the coveted position. 

In the stable, the donkey ate green grass with the zeal of the new 
convert. Probably because of the change in food habit, he could hold his 
drooping head a little erect for some time. No one noticed the change in 
leadership of the annual procession. 

After some time, however, the donkey could hold no more. He 
couldn’t resist the temptation for paper. By virtue of his leadership, he 
taught the horses to eat paper. 

There was a sizable saving for the Tower in the allocation for green 
grass. The saving was utilized for holding more processions every year 
and for coating the Tower with tin. 

lu the stable, though some of the thoroughbreds protested, everything 
went on nicely. Most of the horses emulated the donkey in voice, posture 
and action. Soon the stable presented an ensemble of a-sonic, a- rhythmic 
music and dance. Drooping heads and hindleg kicks became the order 
of the day. 

XXX 

“Now, children, if you were horses, what would you do ?” 

Ramesh : "In the first place, Granny, vve wouldn’t have allowed the 
donkey to enter the stable...” 

Umesh : “And even if he did enter, we wouldn’t sell our souls to 

him.” 

“There you are, you are real thoroughbreds.” 

XXX 

“A good variant, Ma, of the good old story of the rotten mango 
and the good ones. But why did you change the metaphor ?” 

“Times have changed, my son. What we need today is fearless 
thought and action. Mangoes have no volition of their own, you see, 
and the children know it !” 

— KALIAN 
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CREATIVE USE OF MUSIC AND DANCE 

"In the midst of darkness, light persists." 

In the midst of cultural gloom, hope persists. The hold 
of nominal art, the status symbol, is weakening ; the 
"concert", a misnomer in current musical practice, is 
losing its monopoly ; a movement is clearly discernible, 
in which the harmony of music, dance and allied arts is 
made to serve the harmony of Being. Two recent 
examples, in which women took the lead, are given 
below. They are synopses of two independent music- 
and-dance features produced at Delhi. The themes, 
Science in one and Religion in another, are "diametri- 
cally opposed" in formal thought — but, aren’t they 
circumferentially united in reality ? "The poles of the 
earth are connected by water, the poles of the mind 
by art." _£(/. 


1 

The Secret of Life 

( A BALLET IN FOUR SCENES ) 


This Ballet has grown out of the belief that Art, to be meanincful 
must deal with the things that are meaningful to Man. To scientists dailv 
engaged m penetrating the mysteries of life, what goes on inside lie livina 
cell ,s as important as what goes on around them ; it engages moM of 
their wakmg thoughts, besides being their livelihood. It ,s the reali°v 
vev^d tn thni H u OW . Ca " th ! s teahty, and its magic and its beauty, be com 


strate the structure of P deoxyribo nucleic ?*/♦*»?' if ftter ’ th ,? y demon ~ 
life) by portraying the arrangement of fr. v d (<he bas,c substa nce of 
they indicate in mime, how the geneUc code n ° US bases ’’ aad . "ext, 

with amino acids. Finally, the 8 Ballet turn P ? r3l f^ ln buildm 8 proteins 
creation, the Dance of Siva— in hnmhu t0 the anc,enl symbol of 
Science has not yet solved the ultimate myste^fSfe° n ° f ,he f8Ct ‘ hat 


/ 


* 
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Scene I 

The Life Process Begins 

„„ r ,, “ In th ? beginning God created the heaven and the earth And the 

deep AnT hrSniTof C d ;° id ; V* » as U P°" lhe fa “ of 

aeep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

imaeine^fhe anr^ofTV tir " es ’, whei ; ever and whenever Man has tried to 
■ Si And mode f e lf? ’ he ha « a wa f supposed ,hat life began in the 

nut it Mfe d n C ' e ^ e COnh ™ S th,S ,dea As J-B.S. Haldane has 

hot dili, id c b g ^ thc P r,m,t,ve oc eans reached the consistency of a 
must d ha^heen' , An ™ on,a ' * a,er ' me,hane and other hydrocarbons 

eart^s h atmo b snher ab h n d 10 tha p = riod bcfore the escape of most of the 
earths atmospheric hydrogen and these and some of the nitrides lend 

1* from?! VCS t0 the formatlon ° r organic molecules. Ultra-violet radiation 

flie^sun, a ctmg on water, carbon dioxide and nitrogen could pro- 
™™ b °' ydrl j C j and uminoacids. Electric discharges, volcanic heat, 
cosmic rays and direct radiation would supply the required energy. The 
environment was suitable, the whole gigantic bowl of soup ready and - 
waiting for life to appear. Drop one nucleotide chain into this and it 
must eventually breed. Solar energy was stored in these organic mole- 
cules ready to be used in forming the first living organisms, if only they 
wore liberated by a catalyst. But what was this catalytic agent? Only a 
unique combination of favourable circumstances? Direct ultra-violet 
radiation? Atmospheric turbulence? Magnetic storms? Volcanic 
action. Or something quite different? Whatever it was, it led to new 
patterns, new forms, subtle changes. Energy was released to find expres- 
sion in new forms, to begin a cycle of development not yet fully under- 
stood, a cycle which allowed catalytically active molecules to grow, split 
and increase their number and thus become what we recognise as livin* 
molecules. 

9 





Scene II 

DNA — The Immortal Chemical 

And so was born the ultimate substance of life— the DNA molecule, 
immortal, because of its unique ability to split into two and make exact 
copies of itself ; universal because it is present in every living organism, 
be it microbe, tree, fish or man ; essential, because it is the keeper of the 
code of life everywhere. Nature’s memory and messenger. The DNA 
molecule is a helix, with billions of tight coils packed into each molecule. 
Each link in the chain is composed of only four basic control chemicals, 
which serve as a kind of alphabet of life. An alphabet with four letters, 
which has already written billions of books, each different from the other ! 
These chemicals go in pairs — adenine always pairs with thyme, and 
guanine always pairs with cytosine. Because of this property, each always 
finds new partners of the same kind as the old and so the whole double 
chain can split in two and result in two double chains, each exactly like 
the original and each part carrying its full share of genetic instructions. 
How perfect, how simple, and how inimitable ! 


s 
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“No, it is not yours to open buds into blossoms. 

Shake the bud, strike it ; it is beyond your power to make it blossom. 
Your touch soils it, you tear its petals to pieces 
and strew them in the dust. 

But no colours appear, and no perfume. 

Ah ! it is not for you to open the bud into a blossom. 

He who can open the bud does it so simply. 

He gives it a glance, and the life sap stirs through its veins. 

At his breath the flower spreads its wings and flutters in the wind. 
Colours flush out like heart longings, 

and the perfume betrays a sweet secret. 

He who can open the bud does it so simply.” 

Scene III 

DNA— The Builder of Life 

DNA not only reproduces itself, but it also builds other units of life. 
It is the chief administrator of the cell, and like a good manager, does not 
try to do all the work itself but manufactures its own assistants, the RNA 
molecules, to whom it allots various tasks. DNA is too precious to be 
exposed, and it never ventures away from its refuge in the nucleus of the 
cell. Sale in its headquarters, DNA supervises the construction of pro- 
tems. It sends its orders through the Messenger RNA, on which is 
imprinted all the directions necessary to make the required protein. The 
matenals necessary for the building are collected by the transfer RNA 
which is chemically equipped to recognise and attach itself to a particular 
amino acid. This it does by means of a three-letter code, which enables 

!M‘ Z h00 A S l C ° rreCt partner The amino acids are brought together 
and jomed by the same code, and so we witness the building up of a unit 

rl \\ a , nd u S 0 i 0n t0 ever more com P ,ex organisms in the chain of life all 
controlled by the same code— The Code of the DNA. 


Scene IV 

The Mystery of Life 

. . DNA the substance of heredity, the very stuff of life itself nr itc 

as ssKSsi ssisj’ct ix 5 -rr 4” 
s r, & estates 

Stand in awe and admiration, and say, as Blake did * eS ‘ en ’ WC *“ ° nly 
“What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy dreadful symmetry?” 
e rhaps we may know the answers soon ; perhaps never. 

Throughout the ages.^Man has always soueht’ ,^°". Unveil mystery ? 
terms of analogy and symbol for the nmi 1 ° aer P ret t * lls P uzz le in 
With a power which is denied to mere Reason' Profound a mind ° f Man 
ancient Indian Symbol of the Dance Pf , d and Powerful, the 

l “ —• - W t SM “JSf R? 
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& 

srs«“,s. zg rar 

WSJS fzr“ ° r 

Natanam Adinar” (HE DANCED) or The Dance of Siva 

“O Lord, on whose brow glitters the crescent moon 
In whose hair the torrential Gahga sports and hides, 

Whose compassionate eyes and smiling lips 
carry the message of salvation, 

On whose bosom the snakes coil with the sacred thread, 

*. Whose right hand is raised in protection, 

O Lord Nataraja, who dances with lotus foot uplifted, 

10 what can I compare your undying beauty?” 

• Hie r"?°- da ^ Ced th ? Lo L rd ’ whose abode is on Mount Kailas. He danced 

Dlace C hteT^^ an I? m tHe 8 ° lden haI1 ° f the great temp,e at Ti,,ai ’ the 
the woridl^hl ^ 6 anclen * s ages As He danced, the eight corners of 
™ tumbled, the snake on His head shook with fear, the mighty 

danced the ^ord ^ H ' S °° Se hair ’ and H ‘ S devotees sang his P ra «ses. So 

A NOTE ON THE MUSIC 

The music for this Ballet has been chosen to meet very special and 
specific requirements. It had to be, on the one hand, abstract, impersona. 
and far from suggesting any story or “human interest” ; on the other it 
had to evoke mood and suggest movement. Most difficult of all, its 
internal structure had to be such as to parallel exactly the ideas being 
diagrammatically represented on the stage. Where requirements are so 
speeme, music is usually created specially for the occasion ; to find exactly 

• suitable pieces from existing sources was an immense challenge. 

Both Western and Indian music, classical and modem, have deli- 
berately been used, for the phenomena depicted are universal. In the first 

• scene, Chopin s well-known Prelude in A Major (No. 7 ) is used ; the first 
time in an orchestral version of the original composition, and the second 
t > mc » in a J a “ rendering of the same tune. The theme is the same — but 
the changes in rhythm, tempo, instrumentation, technique and style create, 
subtly, an atmosphere of change, parallel to the strange disturbances that 
have taken place within the molecule. 

The structure of deoxyribo nucleic acid is demonstrated to the 
accompaniment of “Fire Night”, a composition by Ravi Shankar. In this 
brilliantly unusual number, a unique ensemble, consisting of three Western 
jazz musicians and three Indian percussion players, improvises on a theme 
by Ravi Shankar. The tune is based on an Indian Raga, while the 
players use mainly a jazz technique of improvisation. Novel and musi- 
cally satisfying in effect, the piece is itself an example of what it accom- 
panies — the idea of the underlying unity of life ; while its forceful and 
changing rhythms reflect the movement of the endless nucleotide chain. 

• The third scene, showing the building of proteins, unfolds to an 

extract from Ravi Shankar’s well-known music for the film “Pather 
Pancholi”. Here the music falls naturally into three parts — the first 
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showing the exchange of information between the Messenger and Transfer 
RNAs and the Transfers hurrying to carry out their orders, while the 
second and third underline the dialogue between the Transfer RNAs and 
the Amino Acids which make up the final structure. 

The song “Natanam Adinar” is one of the best known numbers in 
the repertory of Bharata Najyam. (Coptrlbuted) 


Pibare Krishna-rasam 

( A CASCADE OF MUSIC AND DANCE ) 

Krishna, the darling of the Hindu scriptures, embodiment of disarm- 
ing mischief and playful romance, has inspired poets and singers for 
generations. They have pictured him in all the phases of life — the toddler 
in the cradle, the butter-stealing imp whose ineffable charm consists in his 
being at once innocent and guilty, the amorous cowherd who teases the 
Gdpi-s, flirts with them and indulges in delightful pranks, the great lover, 
and, finally, the mature and mellow Krishna who preaches the profound 
wisdom of the Gita. Each phase is distinctive in character and unfailing 
in its appeal. 

In our country where any art has been devoted to divine purposes, it 
is not surprising that the greatest poets of our heritage have been Bhakta-s 
of the highest order. The Krishna- Bhakta-s have experienced a freedom 
—which is in a sense pagan, humanistic and uninhibited— in expressing 
their emotions and thoughts. This is one of the main reasons for the sheer 
poetic beauty of thought and expression unclogged by moralistic, didactic 
or even religious motives. 

v . The presentation here is an attempt to show the various appeal of 
Krishna to his Bhakta-s. There is an underlying unity in all this varied 

h S a P H e UnH nd H aPP f 1 S ' The p0e L S ' thou 8 h separated by time and space! have 
had kindred souls perceiving the all-embracing, all-comprehensive and all- 

KphiKS 1 ^ Krish ’ a - the essence of Hindu « 

^ ha - f °l!? wsis an ensemble of th e visions of the poets— which are 

EK s sa r d 

in those moments of creative joy each in a different m P themselves 

*«“* 

Sequence One 

composition of Sr^NarSyan^Tlrt^ nlccel^K Ta \ a " gi, "{. the famous 
ample testimony to the composer’s widl kno vied K ? ,aya,) bears 
and the arts. The great TyaLraja was inC^ literature 

ledged his indebtedness in his dance-drama Tahiti 
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hahp «« * Kr is l u . uim Kalaya Sakhi Sundaram' he visualises Kfishija as a 
1 K as # tbe , r ,V Ier ’ and fina,, y as the supreme Reality. “Adore 
d/sirpc r C beautda i» sa y s the poet; “Krishna who banishes worldly 

and Uv Ue Ii 0r » 0f the A c U [? hordes ; the embodiment of Being, Knowing 

and Bliss , the destroyer of all Evil ; and, finally, the Supreme Reality”. 

. The key images of the Krishna theme — Music and the Gahga — are 
introduced in the lines “ Srihgdra-Rasa-bhara...Gahgd-lahari-k2la-sahgam". 

Krishna s flute represents music — Sahgita — and all its elevating and 
ennobling powers while the Gahga stands as the means of purification. 

Sequence Two 
(Song of Perialwar) 

Krishna is now an infant who asks for the moon. Periyalwar who 
holds a high place among the twelve Vaishnava saints has in this beautiful 
lyric portrayed Krishna playing in the dust and beckoning at the moon. In 
all her maternal pride, Yasoda tells the moon about the illustrious deeds 
of her divine son and challenges him to come down and play with him. 
She warns the moon of the dire consequences if he does not come down to 
the earth at the behest of her son. 

“Blessed are those who cherish this image ; they have no tribulations 
to face,” says Vishnu Chittar (Periyalwar). 


Sequences Three and Four 

(Song : ‘ Kastvam Bala') 

Lilasuka in this sequence sees Krishna as a mischievous imp who 
has now become an accomplished stealer of butter. But what a pity ! he 
has been caught redhanded by the Gopi. 

“Who are you ?” asks the Gopi. 

“Balarama’s brother”, replies Krishna, trembling in mock dread. 

“Why did you come here?” 

“Sorry, I took it for my own house.” 

“Why did you put your hand in this pot ?” 

“A calf from my herd has strayed. Could it be in this pot by any 
chance ?” 

In this sequence is also introduced the third image of the Krishna 
theme, namely that of the Home. The home symbolises the human soul 
which should house the divine spark ; the Paramatmd is for ever trying to 
enter this home. This imagery adds a new dimension to the words of 
Kfishna when he says : “I mistook it for my home”. 

By now Krishna’s reputation as a little thief has been well established 
and the Gdpi-s are on a deputation to Yasoda. « 

Song : 1 TayS Yasddd (attributed to Ottukkadu Venkatasubbaiyar). 

“Who is this wonderful child of yours, this bewitching menace ?” 

“How deceptive his ways are !” 

“He is no child, yet he plays like a child ; craves for butter.” 

YaSoda, he is mysterious, this child of yours”. 


Sequence Five 

And now Surdas, the blind poet-singer of Agra, picks up the thread. 
This is a lyric in which Kpshoa puts up his alibi against the accusations 
of the Gdpi-s ; 
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“What is all this complaint about my stealing ? Why am I being 
charged like this ? You know I go to the pastures early in the morning 
and return late in the evening after sundown. I am away all the day . 

“How again can I reach those pots high up on the ceiling ? my hands 
are so small !”. 

Yasoda, the fond mother, is only too willing to be convinced of his 
innocence. 

Sequence Six 

Tyagaraja, the greatest composer of Karnafak music, in an acknow- 
ledged masterpiece— The Pancharatna Kriti in Arabhi — is hardly convinced 
of Krishna’s involved explanations. 

Very equivocal he is, remarks Tyagaraja. 

Samayaniki tagu mafalatfeni — This refrain of Tyagaraja comes as a 
comment on the incidents portrayed by LllaSuka and Surdas. 

Tyagaraja condemns that Krishna changes his words without scruples, 
to suit the occasion. 

“What a torment he was to DevakJ and Vasudeva ; a torment again 
to the Gdpi-s !”. 

He bewitches the Gdpi-s and makes them surrender. 

Yasoda fondly hugs him, addressing him as her own child. Devaki’s 
son is amused at the irony of the situation. 

Tyagaraja finally sees Krishna as the one who is attached to his 
devotees, the one with lotus eyes, the one who resides in the hearts of the 
good. 

The lines “Raiigesutju satganga-janaku<Ju Sangita-sampradayakudu” 
reiterate the images ot Sarigita and the Gahga. Krishna is the source of 
either. 

Sequence Seven 

■ w Subrahmanya Bharathl, the greatest of the modern Tamil poets, 
picks up Tyagaraja s lament : F 9 

“ Gopijana mandrathamosangalikani KtliyujisS" 

the t ^L , t , a n g t e 0X1Ca,,ng mUSiC ° f his flu,e ' which is * 8 ™ ‘be symbol o'f 
Sequence Eight 

perfecfcompanbmMp^ PatoiTvat^^Javad” 113 ^^' 13 In his 

the e iinel he Ash,apadi JW/M £ 

«be Uy ‘ VaH Ka '— Vamfc” 
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Sequence Nine 

visualised by AncfaV ^ Cassed^amonn ti° W , th . e m ^ ,I .°' ved bridegroom as 

literature. * y among the most beautiful poetry in Tamil 

Sequence Ten 

■ Th r £ ,sh * a ‘I 1138 ? bas by now attained sublime heights He is the 

whoTegardthemse[ves°as Te 13" a " d ' K f anakad ^ 

call of the sou. trying to ^^dowT Z 

sou cannot reach up. It is the Lord who should come to his S in all 
his love and compassion. While Purandaradasa persuades the Lord to 

“Baro Krishnayya Ninna Baktara Manege” 

He touches upon the Music image by describing the Flute symbol. 

“Pon Kojalantiduda Baraiya” says he. 

Sequence Eleven 

The soul’s call of Dasa Parampara is continued in Mira’s bhajan. 
Renouncing the wordly joys of the royal household, the queen of Bhoja 
f.5 tre ^. ts ^^ rl *° come down and save her. He did come down to save the 
Mf of Gajendara : he did save Draupadi from shame and humiliation. 
Their prayers were heeded and they were saved. Dasa Mira is in like 
desperate need of the divine grace and she surrenders herself at Krishna’s 
feet, as his slave. 

Sequence Twelve 

The Bhakti Yoga which forms the twelfth Chapter of the Bhagavad 
Gita portrays the ideal bhakta in the words of Lord Krishna himself. Says 
Krishna : “He who is free from malice towards all beings, who is free as 
well as compassionate, who is free from egoism, to whom pleasure and 
pain are alike, and who is forgiving by nature, who is ever content and 
mentally united to me, who has subdued body, mind and senses, and has a 
firm resolve, who has rendered his mind and intellect unto me, that devotee 
of mine is dear to me”. 

There is no doubt that the Galaxy of saint singers — the Krishna 
Bhaktas — have tasted the nectar of Bhakti, the essence of the Veda-s, and 
have identified themselves with the ultimate reality. In other words, they 
have tasted the bliss of Kp'shna Rasam of the Sakala-Veda-Saram. 
“KfclSHNAM KALAYA SAKHI SUNDARAM” 

(Contributed) 
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SANGITARAJA OF MAHARANA 

KUMBHA 

Premlata Sharma 


The stupendous work Sahgitaraja produced by Maharana Kumbha, 
the valorous ruler of Mewar in the 15th century A.D. occupies an un- 
rivalled position in Indian Sarigita Sastra on account of its gigantic 
volume, comprehensive subject-matter, Sastraic treatment of the subject- 
matter, incorporation of profuse illustrations and compilation of valuable 
references of important earlier authorities. 

1. Volume and Scheme of the Work 

This magnum opus of Sangitasdstra is divided into five parts called 
Ratnakosa-s, viz. 1. PathyaratnakoSa 2. Gitaratnakosa 3. Vadya- 
ratnakosa 4. Nrityaratnakosa and 5. Rasaratnakosa. Each kosa is divided 
iqjo four ullasa-s and each ulldsa is further sub-divided into four 
p'arikshana-s. Thus there are five kosa-s y twenty ullasa-s and eighty 
parikshana-s in the text. The number of verses in the work has been 
mentioned as sixteen thousand. Each colophon contains the epithet 
“Shodasasahasryam Sangltamlmamsayam”. This number can be justified by 
counting the entire written material including verses in various metres, 
illustrative gita-s and charts, prose-colophons, etc., in units of 32 syllables, 
which used to be the standard unit of l sloka’ or * grant ha' for calculating 
the remuneration of the scribe. If the verses were to be counted as such, 
the number would be somewhere near ten thousand. Most of the verses 
are composed in the Anushjup metre, but there are also some in Arya, 
Upajati, Vasantatilakd , Sardulavikridiia, etc. Only the colophons have been 
composed in prose. Illustrative notations and symbolic syllables for Tala 
have also been versified. In view of volume and extent, this work is almost 
double of Bharata’s Nafya Sastra and almost treble of Sahgitaratnakara. 


2. Subject-matter 

The first kosa begins with introductory material about the author, the 
general scheme of the work, eulogy of Sahgita , subject-index, etc. A 
compilation of Sanjnd-s (glossary of technical terms) and Paribhdshd-s 
(discussmn of connotation of special terms) follows. This compilation of 
Sanjna-s and Paribhdshd-s on the model of Panini’s Sanjhd-sutra-s and 
1 aribhasha-sutra-s is a unique feature of this work. Then follows the 
mil,'™'’ viz. ftj/Aya This comprises pada, vakya, chanda, Lakshana 

nxT . P £- e ? °- by Bhara,a unde r 'Vdchikdbhinaya'), Alankara 
Guria, Ddsha, etc. Pajhya is an intrinsic element of Gila which in turn is the 

dMhnTwUh^J. g " a ' SansUaraja is < he on 'y of SangilaSastra 

The second, Gitaratnakosa, deals with Sthdna, Sruli Svara Grama 

In Ur RSeTusJ a !h' ^ harar,a ' Varna ' Alankara and Jati in the SvarOUSsd 
In Ragdllasa, the Grama-raga-s and Deii Raga-s have been dealt with 
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SANGITARAJA OF MAHARANA KUMBHA 

sthdvn* k0 ! la , sa dea,s w,th the stray topics such as Vdggeyakdra gamaka 

a^orhe^known ^ 1 ^ 0 ^°™^'^°°^°^™^^ 

with V^tn Va ^h rat \T a ^ a dea . ls , with the four varieties of Vddya-s and 
ith Tala The Nrityaratnakdfa elaborately deals with Nritva and the 
Rasaratnakosa with Rasa and its ingredients. 

bi C eesT h naft d nfT fl?W ^ r tht s ™ aUest and the Gitaratnakosa is the 
biggest part of the work so far as volume is concerned. These two kdsa-s 

have been published by the Banaras Hindu University under the editorship 
of the writer of this note and the remaining three kdsa-s dealing with Vddya 
Npitya and Rasa are due to be published shortly. 

3. Style and Illustrations 

infl„Pn T , he a r t lV 0r ad D °- Pted the '& strdr,ha ' style which bears an obvious 
influence of the older Purvamimdmsd school and is conspicuously immune 

from the influence of the Navya Nydya school. Some of the points on 
which the author indulges in pedantic discussions are: 1. Arambha 

samarthana i.e. justifying the validity of 'Sangita' as a Sastra and Vidyd ; 
2. fixation of the number of Sruti-s : 3 Elucidation of Samvada-tattva • 

4. repudiation of the twel ve-svara-miirchana-s spoken of by Matanga ; 

5. Justification of the nomenclature ol Tana-s according Yajna- names • 

6. Discussion of the nature of Sdttvika Abhinaya. The discussion on the 
nature of Satvika Abhinaya runs into more than 200 verses and it is 
astonishing to find so much material on the topic, most of which is not 
available in any other known text. The author has an extra-ordinary 
literary genius for imparting poetic relish and flavour to the dreariness of 
the Sastra and strikingness to his expression. In the words of Rajase- 
khara, he may be described as a writer possessing combined merits as 
‘Sastra Kavi’ and ‘Kavya Kavi\ 

Our author has a special fancy for illustrative compositions, charts 
and diagrams. Diagrams illustrating the 56 varities of Murcchand , 84 
varieties of Tana-s and illustrative compositions pertaining to varieties of 
Suddha Gita-s may be cited as some examples of this tendenev of our 
author. 

4 Citation of Earlier Authorities 

Our author has mentioned nearly forty earlier authorities, out of 
which nearly ten have remained mere names with him, as no opinion of 
theirs is cited. Opinions of nearly thirteen authors have been mentioned 
in such contexts as can be verified from the available texts of those authors 
or from similar citations in other texts. But some such citations are also 
found in our text as are not known from any other available source and 
this material is specially valuable for research. For example, the reference 
to Bhoja’s opinion in respect to Eld Prabandha leads to the inference that 
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a musical text of Bhoja was perhaps available to our author. Matahga is 
cited inter alia in the context of DeSi Ragd-s. This portion of the Brihaddeii 
is not available to-day. Our author refers to Matahga ’s opinion about 
Raga-dhydna-s , which leads to the inference that Matahga might have 
mentioned a tradition of Rdga-dhydna-s in his treatment of Desi Raga-s. 
There are valuable references to Matrigupla, Vi$akhila, Shanmukha, 
Kohala, Narada, Nandikeswara and Yashtika. The author has deep 
reverence for Bharata to whom he refers as Bhagamm and the influence of 
Abhinavagupta on his postulations is also conspicuous. No other known 
text bears so much influence of Abhinavagupta. 

5. Critical Appraisal of the work 

Sangitardja was written in a period of political turmoil and chaotic 
conditions. The cultural life of almost the whole country had, by that 
time, sustained serious vicissitudes for nearly four centuries. In Music, the 
extinction of the Grdma-murcchand system had already become conspicuous 
by the emergence of the A/e/fl-system recorded by Vidy5ranya in the 14th 
century, just after the foundation of the Vijayanagar kingdom. Kallinatha 
who was the later contemporary of Sangitardja refers to this upheaval in 
the musical system in the following words (vide his commentary on 
Sangitaratndkara , Rdgadhydya , sloka 158-59) : 

(/) “In the present times the starting point of each Raga is ‘SA’ 

(/'/) The Panchama which is the Samvddin of Shad ja, has survived • 
(because ot the loss ol the Rishabha- Samvddin Panchama) this 
l one hama alone is used in both the grdma-s. 

(m) \n $ri-Rdga, Rishabha , Gdindhdra Dhaivata and Nishdda have 
undergone augmentation by one Sruti each. 

implies that music in Me war was tilUh^nT^ 06 ? f Mi f system * This 
Sangitardja is thus the l ist renrespn^?" ,mn J uae from foreign influence. 
Its wealth of detail and illustr ft7ve m i ° th ? ancient musical system, 
for research in and feS ^ 

6. Conclusion 

BiograpWral^bs^vaHonfHhmfe^^^etef appeared in 1 M J- No. 7. 
here^ No conclusion could be- bluer lh-n omi.led 

M- Knshnamachariar that “modern research prepetition ot the remark of 
complete wnhout a thorough study of t“f 8 grand wort/" mUSiC Cann0t b£ 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF JATIS 

K. C.D. Brahaspati 

Musicology essentially implies research in the theory and history of 
music. In Indian music Raga is the most distinctive feature contributing 
to the characteristic individuality of the musical system as a whole. Jat\ 
is recognised as the prototype of Raga. The written material about Jati 
that is available to a researcher is comprised of Jati-lakshana-s given by 
Bharata, supplemented by Matahga with their Prastara-s or notational 
representations (the text available at present in Bfihaddisi is, however, 
very corrupt) and further elaborated by Sarngadeva with the addition 
of verbal texts for Prastara-s which are reproduced from Matahga and 
presented in a much better textual condition. This process of supple- 
menting and elaborating of the material presented in Bharata’s text is 
envisaged in the following words : 

(Natyasastra, Bombay edn. p. 665) 

'4Id4T I 

(Natyasastra, Bombay edn. p 453) 

“Brahma has delivered this discourse on Natya according to his own 
postulation, Kohala will speak of the ‘remaining’ things by the process of 
elaboration ( Prastara-tantraY'. 

“Thus the Jdti-s should be comprehended with their ten Lakshana-s 
and they should be rendered with their respective Karana-s (melodic 
elaborations).*’ 

The material supplied as supplement by Matahga and Sarngadeva can 
thus legitimately be taken to belong to the tradition laid down by Bharata. 
The importance of a musical reconstruction of this available material 
cannot be over-estimated. The whole Sdstraic structure of svara , sruti, 
grama , murchana rests on Jati because that was the musical material on 
which the Sdstraic deliberations were based. For the sake of grammatical 
postulations, the existence of a language is the first pre-requisite. Similarly, 
for Sastraic postulation in music the existence of a tradition of musical 
practice is essential. The seers or Rishi-s or the original founders of a 
sdstra or science have a direct observation of the l Lakshya' on which they 
base their theoretical framework ( Lakshana ). The succeeding generations 
know the Lakshya with the aid of Lakshana. In the case of Sahgitasdstra , 
the whole framework of grama and its adjuncts was evolved on the basis of 
the actual musical practice that had crystallised as Jdti-s. The following 
words of Bharata are significant in this connection : 

o 

(Natyasastra G.O.S. edn.Vol. III-p. 409) 
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This statement implies that after minute observation of the prevalent 
grouped into^^heids^^ne'hwin^a ‘PflficAnrna r,l w^ich S was^he ‘SamvarfiV 

way of the difference between these two Panchanm-s and the system of two 
gramas, viz. Shadjagrdma and Madhyamagrama was built up. Jati is, 
therefore, the basic material for this Sastraic postulation. 

Reconstruction of Jatis on the basis of available material is immen- 
sely useful for musicological studies in the following directions inter-alia : 

(1) Elucidation of Sastraic texts following the Grdma-Murchand 
system. 

(2) A scientific study of the process of evolution of the Ragasystem. 

(3) Bringing out the distinction between Marga and Desi. 

(4) A comparative study of modern and ancient Ragas. 

(5) Ascertaining the gains and losses sustained by our musical system 
(both Karnatak and Hindustani) during the medieval times under 
foreign contact and influence. 

(6) Reinstatement of the ancient national system through the elucida- 
tion of the murchanasystem. 

(7) Postulation of aesthetic Lakshanas of modern Ragas in terms 
of Rasa. 

(8) Eradication of the ‘Anauchitya\ if any, that might have crept 
into our present musical practice. 

With an attitude of utter humility I have put in long-sustained effort 
for the reconstruction of Jatis and, by the grace of the Almighty, have 
been blessed with some amount of success in this difficult task. I shall 
now present an illustration of ‘ Shadji Jati ' 

Jagadekamalla has spoken of Shadji as the mother of all melodic 
structures : 

Pilaff TRrfa n 

[Bharatakosa p. 690) 

In its suddha variety Shadji should have Shadja alone as its Graha Am&a 
and Nyasa ; but its Vikpta varieties can be constructed by changing the 
G ^ a - 0T / a ^° T b J om 'tt' n g and/or Ni. The Amsa is the tonic In 
Shadji Ga, Ma Pa and Dha are prescribed as Amsa-s besides Shadja. I 
shall demonstrate here Shadjdmsa Shadji and Dhaivatdmsa Shadji. Rishahha 
and Nishada are said to be 'Alpa' in this Jati. The Sahgatis Ga-sa and 

Dh asa, omitting Ri and Ni in the descent and ascent respectively will 
therefore, be prominent in this Jati. peuiveiy win, 

(Illustration) 

( Translated ) 
—Delhi Sangita Samaj, November 1967) 
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Musicology then and now 
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Sangita Sastra and Sastriya Sangita 
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Dimensions of Musicology 
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SYMPOSIUM 

music aod musicology 

SANGITA SASTRA AND 
SASTRIYA SANGITA 

H. S. Powers 

The terms in the title are being used these days as equivalents for the 
English terms “Musicology’' and “classical music, respectively. Though 
it would hardly be possible to replace the terms, it is worth noting that 
neither equivalence is really apt, and both are misleading. In using such 
words, one ought consciously to be aware ol their customary connotations 
on the one hand and their modern contexts on the other. Many wasteful 
misunderstandings arise because ot a failure to distinguish between a 
“Sdstra" and an “-ology ,” or between what is “ sds trie and what is 
“traditional.” Sangita Sdstra is a Sdstra, like artha Sdstra. The words 
“art ha sdstra ” are now appearing regularly in the titles of Hindi textbooks 
on economics, but no one is likely to confuse the approach or the source 
materials of Kautilya with those of Keynes. So too one ought not to 
confuse the approach and the source materials of Bharata with the 
approach and the source materials of Bhatkhande. 

The author of a post-Bharata Sangita Sastra in the traditional sense 
is primarily a lakshanakara. That is, his first responsibility is to know 
the existing literature on his subject, and then to reconcile his sources 
one with another, or refute those he cannot or will not reconcile. He has 
no necessary responsibility objectively to record the lakshya of his field, 
though he may attempt to do so ; rather must he attempt to reconcile it 
with the existing lakshana and he may even criticize it in terms of the 
existing lakshana. Though there are plenty of passages clearly showing 
the discomfort some of the Lakshanakara-s of recent centuries felt about 
their sources, until V.N. Bhatkhande came on the scene, no writer of a 
Sanskrit treatise ever went on record with a complete dismissal of what 
considered the two chief sources of Indian musical learning— 
heht O monf 3 and he San / ,a u Ra <nakara'-as incomprehensible inthe 
Whether h^w" pr “ ICe and lherefore irrelevant to its understanding, 
^mu^oloe st” ra.hf ,h° r JW ,h J S - a,,i,ude - U is ,he attitude of a 

obliged to ^r eco nci I e°o r^ref u t ‘h' liter *‘ ure ^™ hl ^«l. ^“he'ulwyVfte^ 
are the records oU a kshya\n own and 

pandit and the^cholar has ° r e ma i ned^ fon e u C e ^ Ually . valid modes of the 
past, as opposed to the scholar of 
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of a/ahkara iaitra, with which the writings of the lakshanakara-s can be 
compared^ There can perfectly well be scholarship or silpa sastra or 
alankara sastra itself, which deals with the treatises in those fields, tries to 

?u te / a 2w corre l ate thei JT and so on. But there is no danger of confusing 
the lakshana with \ lakshya : the temple and the Kdvya are also there to be 
studied. In the field ot sangita Sdstra too there is a great deal of scholarly 
work which has been done, is being done, and remains to be done. But 
though this is only a part ol musicology yet because of the inherent 
prestige of all things Sanskritic, it has loomed excessively large in the eyes 
of musicologists. 


Thus, from the absence of extensive musical Jakshya-s from the past, 
and from the admiration ot Sanskritic learning there often arises an under- 
standable but unfortunate confusion between the study of the elements of 
Sangita Sdstra and the study of the elements of what’ is called “ Sdstriya 
sangita ”. For, in terms of sangita sdstra as sdstra , “ Sdstriya Sangita ” too 
is a misnomer. The musical practice which goes by this name now 
observes its niyama s all right, and has its own lakshana — but they are not 
the niyama-s and lakshana of sangita sdstra but rather those of oral 
sampradaya. Modern authors have attempted to codify the niyama-s of 
the practice and draw up its lakshana ; by and large their efforts 
have been successful to the degree to which they have been able to resist 
the temptation to work in as many terms from sangita Sastra as possible. 
V.N. Bhatkhande described what he knew as he saw it, and used Sdstra-s 
only in-so-far as they seemed either systematically or historically relevant 
to him. Many more recent learned writers, however, have followed the 
more traditional mode in that they have introduced ancient terms and 
concepts into their accounts of the elements of music with little or no 
justification. 

This is not to say that one should not use one’s knowledge of 
Sdstriya sangita as a help in coming to terms with sangita sdstra ; nor is it 
necessarily unsound to adapt terms and concepts from sangita sdstra , the 
latter to describe the phenomena of Sdstriya sangita. What should be 
avoided is the confusion of a borrowed concept with a historically trans- 
mitted one, or the equation of a modern phenomenon with an ancient des- 
cription which can be twisted to fit. A very good example is the matter 
of the twenty-two Sruti-s. On the one hand, there is the famous passage 
in the Nafya Sdstra working out in the end to a measuring scale that gives 
twenty-two subdivisions for an octave. On the other hand, there are the 
multiform pitch inflections of sdstriya sangita, these too can be conveni- 
ently described with the number twenty-two — two forimmutable'Sa' and ‘Pa’, 
five plus five for the Kdmala and Tivra varieties of the other five svara-s, 
and then five plus five more from adding in the terms “ atikdmala " and 
“ at i tivra ”, useful for referring to extra-low or extra-high inflections in 
particular melodic contexts. But to take these twenty-two and those 
twenty-two and adduce therefrom any historical or systematic connection 
is quite unwarranted. A textual study of the transmission of the Sruti 
concept on the one hand and a musicological analysis of the subtle inflec- 
tions and harmonic distinctions of musical practice on the other show 
that the Sruti-s of sangita Sdstra are a purely scholastic tradition while the 
“Sruti-s" of Sdstriya sangita— the term has been revived in the sense of 
microtone only in the past century or so— are neither countable nor 
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. ..»• tiie octave. In Hindustani 

systematizable in terms of *“^ v * s * h ® ? Malhdr's, TodVs , Kanada's , 
music, how many komala Ga-s < e num ber in between ?— In 

^safari's, Kofi's, -are ‘hey oneor fiv Matron's, Surafi's, Darbdr’s, 

Carnatic music, how many KatsiKi number in- 

Ritigaula's, Ndtakurahji's ?-are they one or five or 

between ? er ^ though likewi^nolonge^curren^ 

may be more meaningfully adaptab e. ot octave-species within 

“ mured, ana In the early sources 1 Jo a fixed tonic, 
a basic tuning-system ^ama), < One or two 17th-century Sastra-s, 

on* the ‘other handV"se°the term ‘murcchana’ Mso in an ^nded sense ^o 

ThTdoes nofmean that dhaima is the tonic but rather that the octave- 
species from mandril dhaivata to madhya dhaivata is the one within whic 
the main phrases of TSdi operate. This is of course still the case (for both 
Hindustan and Carnatic Todi-s). The late K. Vasudeva Sastn extended 
the usage just a little further, in proposing that a given raga may have more 
than one murcchana ; both modern Todi-s , for instance, can be said to have 
a gdndhara murcchana as well as a dhaivata murcchana. 

Still other terms found in sahgita sastra have been continuously in use 
in practical music, as far as one can tell, terms such as rdga or svara. The 
musicological question would be, what changes (if any) have there been in 
the phenomena for which the terms served and serve as a label ? 


The instances in the foregoing paragraphs have all had in common the 
fact that they ultimately involve comparison of the results of research into 
sahgita sastra with the results of research into sdstriya sahgita. This kind 
of work is the work of a “musicologist,” but it is not the only work. Even 
on the purely textual side, there is a great lacuna in present-day knowledge 
of sdstriya sahgita which does not involve sahgita sastra in the traditional 
sense. There appear to be a number of Persian and Urdu sources extant 
which have been grossly neglected ; translations of Sanskrit treatises, 
original treatises, dhrupada collections, descriptions of court life, and the 
like. One or two publications of such sources are out now and one or 
two more are well under way. Likewise, there are a number of manuscripts 
of lakshya which deserve far more attention than they get. In the Saraswati 
Mahal Library, for instance, besides the {haya and alapa manuscripts from 
Shabji’s time of which something has appeared, there are a number of 
others which have not been studied in detail. There are also a number of 
sources containing tala materials and drum pafa-s. Here too is a field 
whose study has been dreadfully slighted. 


Another very fruitful field is the systematic analytical comparison of 
the two main branches of sdstriya sahgita. A knowledge of the treatises 
from recent centuries can be very useful here, but the major requirement is 
a medium of practical knowledge and understanding in both kinds of music. 
So far, musicologists have been expected to have a good practical know- 
ledge only of the classical music of their own part of the country ; very few 
happen to be familiar with both the musics.. It is certainly natural that a 
c r Dt °* m usicology has his own musical language as his primary point 
ot reference ; but no student or research scholar in musicology is as yet 
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arUy ^ a H Sch °! ar * -kely lo have a, much = 

wo n t’lhf r' i, N ° d0l i bt k ' S ,his mutual “"familiarity which 
L k astonishing neglect of such an obvious and rich field for 

musicological work as the comparative study of Hindustani and Carnatic 

IU U olCi 


• ♦ n * further removed from pure sahgita sastra, and in an as yet 
virtually unknown relationship with sdstriya sahgita, are studies of developed 
but, so to speak, “non-official" musical styles of less central regions. In such 
geographically protected areas as Southwest or Northeast India are to be 
found musical practices which may well retain features long since lost in 
urban— formerly court— art music. In some areas, such as Orissa, as well 
as Kerala and Assam, there seem to be well-developed local styles of music 
which, while closely allied to and influenced by the main stream of 
“classical music,” do not fit entirely into one or the other of the “official” 
varieties. And everywhere there are types of music either local but of 
special interest (such as the Chaiti songs of Eastern U.P.) or widespread 
and possibly of national significance, such as the various ways of rendering 
Gita Govinda , which could be and should be studied by an ultimately all- 
India musicology. 

The problems of musicological work in this last general category are 
still very much on the purely practical level. In the first place : there has 
been some recording of regional styles of music, and there has been some 
scholarly study of certain styles. The problem is in integrating the two. 
Archives are being built up, but nobody uses them very much ; scholars 
want to do field research, but lack the recording facilities which make field 
research possible. The fact is, no good scholar wants to work on materials 
he has not himself collected in the field and rightly so. Recording 
teams going out for the purpose of recording only are not likely to get 
material which somebody who has not seen the living context will be able to 
use. It w'ould be much better if scholars who want to work in regional or 
special styles designed field work projects in terms of recording, and if 
recording projects were undertaken to serve the needs of scholars rather 
than just for archiving. 

In the second place : how should the material be presented when it 
has been recorded and studied ? That is, how can the research scholar 
who works in a particular region, to which he probably belongs, communi- 
cate his findings ? This is not just a question of verbal language, though 
that is a very large question ; there is the still more awkward question of 
generally agreed on scholarly terminology. Musicology lacks a body of 
conventionally agreed upon meaningful jargon and symbols to a greater 
extent than any other field of Indian scholarship. This is again largely due 
to the abstract and ephemeral nature of its most important class of datum, 
musical sound, which has the emotive colour of painting without the 
pictorial content and the patterned form of language without the concrete 
meanings. It cannot be presented in discourse except in terms of itself in 
which case it can be discussed only orally, or in terms of some system of 
symbols, in which case it cannot be grasped by those who have no aural 
acquaintance with what the scholar means the symbols to represent. 
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S and wir .ha. has been dene we may know far more about the 

development and even the very nature °f Mrtrvfl MBPto- a '' delayed 
future potential, not yet a present reality. We still await the long delay 
annapraSana of all-India musicology, if not its very birth. When it finally 
gets its growth a very important part of it will still be sangita sastra, and 
principal field of investigation as well as its basic train.ng vvMll .11 be 
idstriya sangita. But it will be an “-ology, not a sastra and l its first 
important task and responsibility will be ensuring that its practition 
have the will, the desire, and the understanding to communicate one with 
another. 


There are two aspects of things— the outward and the 
inward. It is purely a matter of emphasis with me. The out- 
ward has no meaning except in so far as it helps the inward/ 
All true art is thus the expression of the soul. The outward 
forms have value only in so far as they are the expression of the 
inner spirit in man. Art of that nature has the greatest possible 
appeal for me. But I know that many call themselves artists, 
and are recognized as such, and yet in their works there is 
absolutely no trace of the soul’s upward urge and unrest. 

— MAHATMA GANDHI 
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music and musicology 

DIMENSIONS OF MUSICOLOGY 

R. Srinivasan 


Musicology is a word which has come into use quite recently; 
standard modern dictionaries do not contain this word ; it is the Oxford 
Compendium to Music that refers to it and explains its meaning. Con- 
sidermg its recent origin the amount of currency it has gained is remark- 
able. The word may be taken to cover all knowledge relating to music 
except actual performance. It has a very wide range and covers topics of 
great cultural and aesthetic interest. Generally people mean by musicology 
only the theoretical_ aspect of music such as the Sruti-s , mtfa- scheme, 
derivation o \ janya raga-s and so on. This is only a minor part of musi- 
cology. Let us consider in a general way some of the aspects covered by 
musicology. 

1. Historical : As human society evolves, its ideas and reactions 
to outside world also evolve ; it gets wider and ever-widening experiences ; 
and so its concepts of right and wrong, beautiful and ugly, justice and 
injustice also evolve. Of course there are certain fundamental truths 
which are eternal and unchanging. Based on them, however, our re- 
actions to the objective world and our sense of values in general evolve 
as our life, our soul, evolves. And so music, an effective expression of 
the soul of people, also evolves. The music of today is certainly different 
from what it was in the time of the Rdmdyana or the Mahabharata ; but 
it has evolved out of the ancient basic patterns. Any one interested in the 
study of human evolution in its various aspects cannot but be fascinated 
by a study of the evolution of our musical ideas leading up to the present. 
A knowledge of this background will help one to handle the present-day 
music in correct form and in right perspective. 

2. Mathematical : A study of irw//-intervals is greatly helped by 
mathematics. Also the possibilities of further evolution of our Raga 
system and Tala system can be explored with the help of mathematics. 
Without actually counting one by one we can say how many janya raga-s 
of a given pattern can be derived from a scale. In td(a manipulation, too, 
it is largely a matter of arithmetic but, in both, aesthetic considerations 
limit our choice. An elementary knowledge of permutations and combi- 
nations will be of benefit in this line of study. Just as a problem worked 
at a desk by a scientist led to the discovery of the planet Neptune, it is 
quite possible that some purely mathematical relation may suggest some 
new possibility in the field of music. Mathematics and music have gone 
hand in hand in ancient Greece. Plato insisted on a knowledge of music 
and mathematics on the part of any one who sought admission to his 
school. Similarly Pythagoras laid down the condition that a would-be 
pupil should know geometry and music. I frequently refer to the three 
'MY : Music, Mathematics and Mysticism ; music and mathematics to- 
gether lead to true mysticism. 
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3 Scientific (Acoustics) : Music is based on sound, and a know- 

ledge of sound from a scientific standpoint will be an advantage. For a 
performance to be completely effective several factors need to be consi- 
dered and utilised. Voice production (of the kind required for the parti- 
cular type of music in view) can be done scientifically more quickly than 
otherwise. The concert hall has to satisfy certain conditions if the music 
performed is to come out at its best. 


Especially in dealing with musical instruments and their structure, 
some scientific knowledge comes in handy. A knowledge of the quality 
of the material used, of the principles underlying resonance , of the laws of 
vibrations of strings and air-columns and such other matters is very valu- 
able. There are people who deal with instruments in a mere descriptive 
way, but a scientific approach will save time and ensure correctness and 


progress. 


4. Geographical : Some persons may wonder where geography 
comes in here. But a little thought will explain the point. It is a well- 
known fact that climatic conditions of a place have a great influence on 
the voice and the materials used for instruments. It has been observed 


that in certain areas the voice has a natural tendency to be nasal ; the 
climate at times influences even vocal inflexions. The languages spoken 
in these areas bear the stamp of this climatic influence. Similarly in some 
climates the average voice is subdued, soft and mellow, while in some 
other places it is bold, vibrant and forceful. This is an interesting branch 
of study which it is worthwhile to take up for serious research. 


5. Psychological : All fine arts directly act on human emotions 
and music, especially, has profound influence on our inner nature, feelings 
and thoughts. This has been recognised at all times. Raga-s , or melody 
moulds, are unique aesthetic entities, each with its characteristic influence 
and emotional effect. To calm a truculent child, to quieten a troubled 
mind, to subdue an angry cobra (?), music is an effective weapon. The 
vibrations set up by music do not stop with the ear ; they induce vibra- 
tions in our subtle nature ; the entire human nature is affected by them. 
This aspect has not received much attention. There are many yet un- 
recognised effects of music whose study will yield wonderful results ; a 
new vista of knowledge will open out, to be put to use for the welfare of 
human society. 


We hear now-a-days of colour being used for the curing of mental 
diseases. In mental hospitals it is found that colour plays a very import- 
ant part on various types of dementia. It has been found that red 
coloured glass for window shutters tends to put more activity into people 
who are suffering from mental Iangour, morbidity, etc. In the same way, 
it is quite possible that different types of sounds, or music, may be used 
as treatment for various types of mental disorders. Any disease is in 
“} “ n0rmality r aH J^tments are attempts 'to Tntroduie 
d - ° nS Wher ! abnormal,t y ^ists, and music to my mind can 
be used to minimise such abnormalities. This is a field of investigation 
which is worth being taken up in a truly scientific way. mvest, 8 atI0n 

of mi ,i * e ? a t°sy \ : The teaching of music is another interesting branch 
°/ n “ s n ud ‘ es - Th,s s “ b -i ect has received little attention so for. There 
no point in bemoaning the passing away of the old gurukuh system We 


% 
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cannot bring it back, at any rate in its old form. An intelligent system of 

JT UCtl0 Z r [ * ted c t0 the nature of the musical art on throne 
hand and the psychology of the learner on the other has to be evolved 

cf V A P H° P C * W - h ° ,?* usic are ™t all out to become professionals; 
S,“ dy hC art 10 - he C ? U u ege sta S e with a view to acquiring the power 
of intelligent appreciation of the art and helping its cultural growth. Hence 

^ acc ® nt 3Ucb cases > s °n the cultural rather than on the performing 
Z; pp h! 3 C fl , SCheme of musical studies has to be planned so as to meet 
the needs of the various groups of people who come to study music. 

Musicology deals with all these aspects and many more. 

But all this will not serve any useful purpose unless it helps the art 
to grow and expand into wider fields and “pastures new”. The perform- 
ing artist is as important for this progress as the musicologist ; these two 

!r^n%J^| C0 ’ 0P n ra u e aad WOrk in amity ; on,y then the Progress of the 
art on right lines will be assured. I have often heard people belittle the 

value of musicology and ask, “Where does all this theory and academic 
study lead us to ? We are concerned with the art as practised. If a person, 
without bothering his head about all this musicology, can sing well and 
correctly, will that not do ? After all the final aim is to sing or play well.” 
Quite so. In music we have always had the lakshya and the lakshana , and 
it has been held that lakshya is the more important. But what maintains 
the correct standards in lakshya is lakshana. For the proper development 
of music, lakshya and lakshana must go together. I know there are some 
who can sing a rdga very well, without any knowledge of svara. We say, 
he sings from "lakshya". They are popular singers too. But can we call 
them “musicians * ? Certainly not, we may call them singers. Some 
children learn to sing from hearing gramophone records ; some of them 
have good voice and reproduce the record with remarkable accuracy. Can 
we on that account say that they know music ? Something more than 
mere skill in singing is needed to make “music” out of “singing”. And 
so our ancients called music a vidya as well as a kala. Fundamental prin- 
ciples covered by musicology find adequate and proper expression in 
practical music. One should help the other ; to divorce one from the other 
is the greatest disservice one can do to the Great Muse of Art. Books on 
music which have come down to us from our forefathers are all books on 
lakshana , are treatises on musicology and not books of songs written in 
svara-tala notation. We value them because they are lakshana- grantha-s. 
The lack of co-operation between the musicologist and the performing 
musician (the professional) which characterises the present day world of 
music has led to an undesirable state of affairs. In the words of the Late 
Mr. K.V. Ramachandran, “Intuition is all but dead and the materials of 


the art are lying about us in chaotic confusion, not understood and not 
cared for ; and the art has stopped at the level of professional executant, 
with whom the art is a means to an extra-musical end. The executant is 
like an actor preoccupied with the tricks of manner and inflexions of voice, 
more than the message of music. ...The professional musician is too much 
in the picture and he has revealed an amazing capacity to throw music 
itself into the background.” He goes on to say, “One need not be sur- 
prised that under the present day conditions our music which was once a 
hyperaesthetic poetry, has turned prosy and bids fair to end itselt as a 
debased and impoverished jargon ; and all theoretical disagreements of 
the present just relate to the tweedledum and tweedledee of that jargon”. 
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When we think of the dramatic art we think of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, 
Shakespeare, Goethe and so on and not of particular 

drama and rendered the characters. But in the mus.c of be present day 
undue accent is laid on the “performing" to the neglect of the n ,n8 P ,red *" 
of which the performer is, (in most cases, an inadequate ^ exponent I 

pired makers and codifiers of music will remain for ever as great 

in the pages of history while popular singers may be forgot ten. M lusic, 

because its appeal is primarily to human emotions, cannot . ... ^ 

from intellect. It is in the synthesis of Intellect and Emotion that IntuiBon, 
which is above both but includes both, is born ; and true Music has its 
basis in Intuition. 
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Bharatiya Sangeet 


ON NADA 


A Dhrupad ( anonymous ) 

sm mx arrc rtft | gr? ^ , 

mqT | 

®F7cTR (sr?*T ) 

That which is the beginning— the Primordial Sound, 

From which everything has come. 

That is all-pervasive. 

That which has created 
Sound, wind, fire, water, 
and the illusory earth, 

That is all-pervasive. 

A Kriii of Tyagaraja 

%f?r TifaRit ?ft i 

(tft ••) 

JTTcffoR FR- 

f^T c^TFRi^T (tiit ) 

The fruits of religious sacrifice 

And spiritual disciplines, of renunciation and enjoyment. 

These are bestowed by Raga , that is the essence of nectar. 

Drink it, O mind, and be effulgent. 

Ndda, Omkara, — this (trinity), verily, is Sadasiva (or, eternal 
happiness). Those who know it are liberated souls — 

Tyagaraja knows. 

4 song of Tagore 

5Tlift ^ SrfftcT FTrT ?RiR 3R cRfJTfT 

for™ afcrT w *f*<Tcr 
WT W-l c!W m* fonfozn 
fjTvT srfrr aerrsrt% m* st^r 

arr^ crr% srm sn^r %tt 

ft m i *r*Fr wm <tr sfr *rfo 

Awake, awake, awake, O Music I 

The sky of my mind is enchanted with pleasure. 

My heart is shaken with deep love. 

Fill the world with svara-s seven ! 

May the sun, the moon, the stars. 

May the heavenly garland be of joy. 

May the sky be filled with song in His praise ! 


Tyagaraja, the Sangita Smritikara 

P. Sambamoorthy 


Tyagaraja came of a family noted alike for its literary and musical 
scholarship. Early in his life he digested all the available works on music 
of the time. The thorough mastery of the science of music enabled him to 
compose with self-confidence. If he has composed a number of kriti-s on 
the theme of the greatness of music and on the value of a knowledge of 
sangita Sastra, it is because his intensive study of musicology enabled him 
to correctly evaluate such studies. He refers to various musical authorities 
in the kriti-s: Vidulaku Mrokkeda( Mayamalavagaula) and Sangita jhdnamu 
(Dhanyasi). Though the works of some of these authorities have not come 
down to us, yet it is certain that he must have had access to them. It may 
be remembered in this connection that the contents of a number of works 
were remembered orally in former times. It is a pity that with the advent 
of printing this capacity to memorise is gradually on the wane. 

His knowledge of musicology enabled him to create many rdga-s and 
compose splendid compositions in them. That knowledge also enabled 
him to define and make clear the individualities of those raga-s which were 
in a somewhat nebulous condition. He was a composer with vision. He 
saw into the future and laid the foundations for the further development of 
South Indian music along correct lines. 

The concept of God as Nadabrahma (embodiment of music) is a 
unique one and originated in India. Tyagaraja as a corollary enunciated 
the dictum that one can attain God-head through contemplation of pure 
music —Nddopdsana. This idea of his is a distinct contribution to Indian 
thought and has opened a new method of approach to the divine. He was 
positive that lives which were not spent in swimming in the ocean of 
sangitajhdna were a burden to the earth. He even doubted the possibilities 
of men without musical knowledge attaining moks/ia. That when one 
contemplates on the higher aspects of music one comes into contact with 
Eternity was realised by him. He emphasised that music divorced from 
bhakti will not lead to bliss. 


Tyagaraja’s compositions breathe the fragrance of nija sangita. That 
he was conscious of the greatness of his own musical compositions and of 
his own musical attainments and that he had mastered the mysteries of 
Nada vidyd are revealed in many of his compositions. He was a great 
nadopasaka and the fruits of his ndddpdsana are revealed in some of his 
compositions. 


The miracles performed by Tyagaraja are all providential. They only 
serve to emphasise the mystic powers of rdga-s to stir up the elements or 
create marvellous effects and go to confirm that music when correctly sung 
by pure souls is capable of achieving such miraculous effects. Tyagaraia 
may be styled a sangita smritikara. Scholars have christened his composi- 
T y“l ahrah ™°P a ™had. His k r iti-s are so many expositions of nija 

What a B lorv n ? t !! C f 0m P. os,t '° n . S m '8 ht als ° be termed sangi,6panishad. 
What a glory it is for humanity to have produced a veritable musical 
incarnation in the person of Tyagaraja ! musical 



r Coomaraswamy on Raga 

to Ind^n^ 10 ?! 0311 ^ the word r& % a * meaning colouring or passion, suggests 
to Indian ears the idea ol mood ; that is to say that precisely as in ancient 
Greece, the musical mode has definite ethos. It is not the purpose of the 
song to repeat the confusion of life, but to express and arouse particular 
passions of body and soul in man and nature. Each raga is associated with 
an hour of the day or night when it may be appropriately sung, and some 
are associated with particular seasons or have definite magic effects. Thus 
there is still beleived the well-known story of a musician whose royal patron 

* arbitrarily insisted on hearing a song in the Dipak raga, which creates fire : 
the musician obeyed under protest, but as the song proceeded, he burst into 
names, which could not be extinguished even though he sprang into the 

• waters of the Jamna. It is just because of this element of magic, and the 
association of the rdga-s with the rhythmic ritual of daily and seasonal life, 
that their clear outlines must not be blurred by modulation : and this is 
expressed, when the rdga-s are personified as musical genii, by saying that 
to sing out of the raga is to break the limbs of these musical angels. A 
characteristic story is related of the prophet Narada, when he was still but 
a learner. He thought that he had mastered the whole art of music ; but 
the all-wise Vishnu, to curb his pride, revealed to him in the world of the 
gods, a spacious building where there lay men and women weeping over 
their broken arms and legs. They were the rdga-s and ragini-s , and they 
said that a certain sage of the name of Narada, ignorant of music and un- 
skilful in performance, had sung them amiss, and therefore their features 
were distorted and their limbs broken, and until they were sung truly there 
would be no cure for them. Then Narada was humbled, and kneeling 
before Vishnu prayed to be taught the art of music more perfectly ; and in 
due course he became the great musician priest of the gods. 

* — Ananda K. Coomaraswamy : ‘The Dance of Shiva’ (Asia, 1948) 

Coomaraswamy and Krishnaiyar 

Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, the famous art critic, was once in 
Madras and heard a solo violin recital of Tirukkodikaval Krishnaiyar. He 
was .fascinated beyond measure by his music. Towards the close of the 
performance, he was requested to say a few words by way of appreciation 
of the great musician’s talents. Instead of speaking, he simply blurted out 
in a low tone some note and asked Krishnaiyar what the svara of that note 
was. (Truly an impertinent question to be put to an artist of Krishnaiyar’s 
eminence.) Krishnaiyar was provoked. He straightaway took the violin 
and without even a moment’s pause and without even feeling his way on the 
finger-board, placed his fingers at the correct position, took the bow and 
played the note saying, “Here is your note, “Sir”. The entire audience was 
filled with amazement, since the note rendered by the art critic had no 
bearing on any of the known rdga-s. Dr. Coomaraswamy said to 
Krishnaiyar, “Sir, please do not feel insulted at my question. It is only to 

• prove your extraordinary sense of svarajhanam that l gave this test”. He 
then made a nice speech eulogising the talents and achievements of 
Krishnaiyar in Violin play. 


— P. Sambamoorthy : ‘Great Musicians’ (IMPH, 1959) 
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Delhi Sangita Samaj 


Central office : B-82, New Rajinder Nagar, New Delhi-5 
This is an organisation of musicians, music-lovers and students, and men 
and women of culture in general. Originally known as “Krishna Gana 
Samaj” it has gradually developed along distinctive lines of service, and 
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Objects 
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Entertainment with education. 

Membership 

Ordinary Member annual subscription Rs. 10/- 
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Donor Member life subscription Rs. 250/- 

Application Form on request 

Current programmes 

HALF-YEARLY MUSIC MEETS are arranged in the summer and autumn 
of each year. They provide not only music concerts but also demonstra- 
tion lectures by scholar-musicians. Promising musicians, amateur and 
professional, are given encouragement by the Samaj. 

Mutual Understanding between the two great traditions of Indian music, 
Hindustani and Karna^ak, is fostered here. During our music meets, 
musicians belonging to the two traditions perform on the same platform ; 
scholars from the tw'o schools give demonstration lectures for the benefit 
of students and genuine lovers of music. Attendance at our functions is 
steadily increasing, and the attitude of listeners is one of respect and 
eagerness. The musician is provided with the freedom necessary for 
maximum self-expression. 

THE INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL, published half-yearly about the time 
ol our halt-yearly Music Meets in Vaisakha (April-May) and Kartika 
(October-November), is issued along with a Supplement. Devoted to 
music, education and culture, it circulates throughout India and abroad. 
It is issued tree to members. Eminent experts are on our Board of Editors. 
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MUSIC ORIENTATION SESSIONS THROUGH THE YEAR 

PLAY-WAY PREPARATORY MUSIC : Held in an . 

atmosphere of freedom and natural scenic beauty, they are ^ "H 

designed to give to growing children the joy of singing and 

earning. The scheme is being enlarged from time to time M 3). I 

TyTg^BhTmti ° Cal,t,eS and P eriods * in collaboration with J ^ 1 

for an ’ in eo,iabora - KJf 

S Wng A s N on!a«arl U ys. ,C = f ° r ,he ,alented few - Chamber Music 

Users THA ^ KS 8° to lhe many friends and well-wisheis— adver 

tisers, scholars, musicians and music-lovers-who help us in vanous^ ways! 


Tyaya Bharati — a mission 

for balanced education in and through music 

TYAGA-BHARATl ... carries the fruits of intensive study and problem- 

centred research to the doors of the people. 
“Music for All” is its creed. 

... imparts education through Joy — through rhythm 

EUPHONY, MELODY. 

... helps the growth of individual, social and universal 
harmony through music. 

TYAGA-BHARATl ... canalises talent and helps self-expression at 

various levels, by means of an organic 3-phase 
educational process. 

... offers numerous songs as educational aids, especi- 
ally for character formation. 

... conducts practice-oriented seminars and work- 
shops for teachers and student leaders. 

TYAGA-BHARATT ... serves the people through : 

educational institutions, 

social and cultural groups, 

gramophone discs, journals and other mass media. 

FIRSTLY : ... Tyaga-Bharati devotes itself to children ; draws out 

from within their hearts the joy of singing and 
dancing, and helps them to grow in harmony. 

SECONDLY : ... Tyaga-Bharati enlarges the area of shared musical 

experience among all people, through the medium 
of ‘Bharatiya Sangeet*. 

THIRDLY: ... Tyaga- Bhar ati guides advanced studies, practical as 

well as theoretical, in the classical disciplines of 
Karnatak and Hindustani music. 

PILOT CENTRES ... at : 

M.E A. School Centres, New Delhi. 
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Tyaga-Bharati Songs for Children 

. T 

* 

Prayer Hindi 

qnfr ^ ?7r f%^rr«T i 7 RT*f ^ttt ii 7R tri ii 
att ^Tc^r «r^r sr'RR, spr '»0 c H fq^r *rr 7R7 i 
<frr gift fwr for tf, 5Tffo & srt | wtr ii stt tr> ii 

mcTT ffoT 5 ^ irm *fo s* fow w ^1^ 1 

(^ta— ^ T^j) 

God compassionate, be kind to us ! 

We are small children : you are great. 

We pray, we always adopt the path of rectitude ; 
and make our life and that of the whole world a success. 

God, give us strength to serve the poor, the afflicted and the weak. 

May we be obedient to our parents and teachers, 

and be able to distinguish the noble thoughts and the path of goodness. 


cfhr 

Phythm of Four 



tt?t am II 

Nursery Rhyme Tamil 


57 57TT7 

H N S 

77 77 RtfR SjfRf 
77 77 7KH? 

N > \ ft 

f3R fa?r fsrfor 

S N 


“Pham, Dham”, the drum ! 
“Bham, Bham”, the horn ! 

“Jham, Jham”, the horse-carriage ! 
“Jhil, Jhil” ’ jutbmn 


7fo7 

Beauty 


III 

Tamil 


^Rf^fa SR55| qRffol% 

**R *rfzR 3R577 ttRffoT% 
fTRTRiZ F^TT^r 

sfR^gj* «TRf^r% 

7rfotf37R F*r% 


ioH 


?fo <TTrT 
Rhythm of Four 


ffotTfa 
Rhythm of Three 



Tell me parrot, how do you get your beauty ? 

“It’s simple ; I live in harmony, with Mother !” 

Tell me, peacock, what makes you dance ? 

“ ‘Cause I have found the Flashing Cloud of Rain !” 
Tell me, cuckoo, what makes you sing? 

“Pure of heart, I live in tune with the Lord i” 


Story 


Tamil Rhytl 

srtefsnRirj, tR?;^ fo 

jFt^jt tjjz 7^7 1 

3TS T^ f*. , 7*f737<fo, 

t^T ^R ? rR 7T7%fot7 I 

ZZZZ ZgTZZZZZgTI 

q>fR7 cfo q7 foR ^ffgrqrq 
^ffoif fo Trcfofoqfo 1 zzzz z^r zzzz zzzr 1 
^55 , qrfR7 R7 Tlffo 7T7T q7 ^R I 

^Fwf qr qrlfofo'Ttir 1 zzzz zzzr zzzz zzzr 1 

^ 7177 #f^r, R7 7TR fof*57T7 I 

^fforg q7 7?fof%<i<rt7 I zzzz zzzr zzzz zzzr 

<f>f?R 7T*T q7 7*R I 

^fforg 7R*7>FR%fot7 \zzzz zzzr zzzz zzzr 1 

*la5 Tfo 7?fo qR foR ?7f7|7T7 I 

^ffoTf q7 f atf7%£<fo I ZZZZ ZZZ\ ZZZZ ZZZT | 

^a qfta q7 ^R I 

^F?7if str 1 zzzz zzzr zzzz zzzr 1 

*St55 ^53 faS^SPfft 77 foR 57fs|77T7 I 

ftffoTg SJRTWTRFf ?qftq ZZZZ ZZZT ZZZZ ZZZT I 

^ Ttafqfs 7cT7r q^ ^r i 

dfr7r| qq 1 zzzz zzzr z z z z zzr \ 

7)cS 7^77 t* 75 7 id) q7 Q^R 57F^77T7 I 

q7 f777#?q'pr 1 zzzz zzz zzzzr 1 

Tts ^ ^F|%7 f77T q^R I 

^fTRf 7R z zzz zzzr zzzz zzzr 




^ 

^fT^T| ^TcR^5F%?<?>*r z z zz : zzzi zz z z 22 T?T 

shW vtg *5% TtftrorTcR^ $*r 

^fV*ng z z z z zzzr z zzz zzzr i 

^r)o3 ^55 oFTfaT 9[?% tJ?T 

%ft*n§ w^wfferfl^qlif z z zz zzzr zz z z zzzr 

ihoB ^ 5*rfa^*>fet ^ $\n i jfcT-"$T $$ $T \ 

There was a little creature — 

poor little creature, he forgot his name! 

“Whom to ask ?”— he pondered, 
and here and there he wandered. 

At last he saw a calf, a beautiful calf. 

Chubby chubby calf. Going to him he asked : 

“Chubby Chubby Calf! What is my name ?" 

“I don’t know, let us ask my mother.” 

(They go) Ja { a fa fa faf fa Ja fa fa fa faf fa 

“Chubby chubby Calf! Mother of the calf! What is my name ?” 

“I don’t know, let us ask my grazier”. Ja fa fa fa faf fa Ta fa fa fa (a fat fa 

“Chubby Chubby Calf! grazier of the cow ! What is my name ?” 

“I don’t know, let us ask my pole”. Ja ta fa fa faf fa Jafa fa fa faf fa 

“Chubby Chubby Calf! pole of the grazier ! What is my name ?” 

“I don’t know, let us ask my tree.” Jafa fa fa faf fa Ja fa ta fa faf fa 

“Chubby Chubby Calf! tree of the pole! What is my name?” 

“I don't know, let us ask yonder crane”. Ja fa fa fa faf fa Ja (a fa faf fa 

“Chubby Chubby Calf! crane on the tree ! What is my name ?” 

“I don't know, let us ask my tank.” Ja (a fa fa faf fd Ja fa fa 'fa faf (a 

“Chubby Chubby Calf! pond of the crane ! What is my name ?” 

“I don't know, let us ask the fish.” Ja fa fa (a fat fd Ja fa ta fa faf fd 

"Chubby Chubby Calf! fish in the tank ! What is my name ?” 

“I don't know, let us ask the fisherman.” Ta fa ta fa faf fd Ja fa fa fa faf fd 

“Chubby Chubby Calf! O thou fisherman ! What is my name ?” 

I don t know, let us ask my pot.” Ja (a (a fa faf fd Ja (a fa fa faf fd 

:.T^ b , y , ChUb f >y , Calf [- po1 of lhe fisherman ! What is my name ?” 

I d°n t know let us ask my potter.” Ja ,a ,a ,a (a, , S J a , a ta tat ta ta 

••fa Ub o y i, ChuW ! y Calf ! ;---P°“ er nf the pot ! What is my name ?’• 

I don t know, let us ask that mud.” Ja ta ta ta tat ta Ja ta ta ta tat ta 

"Chubby Chubby Calf l mud of the potter ! What is my name r' 

I don t know, let us ask my earth.” Ja ta ta ,a tat ta Ta ta ta ta ta, t& 
"Chubby Chubby Calf ! ...O thou earth ! Wha, is my name T 

“Chuhhv rh^ r \ rf eraSS ” T " ,at a To ,a ,a ,a tat ,a 

Chubby Chubby Calf ! grass on the earth ! What is my name ?” 

TheHo^r:- 1 ,;; * ,a * ,a * - * - * - * - 


(To be concluded 
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With Compliments from 


Hindustan Chains (P) Ltd. 

G. T. ROAD 
P. 0 . PASAUNDA 
GHAZIABAD (U.P.) 


Manufacturers of 

CYCLE CHAINS, PARTS 
AND ALUMINIUM UTENSILS 

Phone: 852274 
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MAX MUELLER BHAVAN 

The Indo-German Cultural Centre, NewjDelhi 


SECOND INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC COMPETITION 
(Instrumental : Veena) 


Finals to be held in Jaipur on the occasion of 

JAIPUR FESTIVAL 1969 


Semi-finals in New Delhi : January 1969 


Last date for receiving the applications : 1st January, 1969 


for further enquiries and application forms please contact : 

MAX MUELLER BHAVAN 

3, Curzon Road, 

New Delhi 



MADRAS MOTOR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Regd. Office : 52, Peters Road, Royapettah, Madras 

★ 


Transacts 

FIRE, MARINE, MOTOR 

and all kinds of MISCELLANEOUS Insurance Business 

★ 


Branches : BANGALORE — BELLARY — BOMBAY — CALCUTTA 
COCHIN — COIMBATORE — CUDDALORE — DAVANGERE— GOA 
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THE AHMEDABAD ELECTRICITY CO., LTD. 
THE SURAT ELECTRICITY CO., LTD. 
BOMBAY SUBURBAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
THE THANA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO., LTD. 



Managing Agents : 

KILLICK INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

KILLICK HOUSE HOME STREET BOMBAY-1 
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‘A major problem in post offices is the heavy postfngs 
that pour in during the closing hours. This causes 
congestion and delay. 


Early posting ensures that your mail catches the day’s 
despatch, and reaches its destination without delay. 
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ROST NOW. WHY WAIT TILL THE EVENING? 
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INDIAN ARTS PALACE 

Jewellers & Art Dealers 

19 E, Connaught Place 
New Delhi-1 

Telephone : 43893 





Parryware- 

right make - up 
for your home 


The eleoant smooth shapes, the choicest colours 
and the promise of comfort blend in Parryware Vltreou6— 
the superfine modern sanitary-ware which adds 
new dimensions to your home. 

Only Parryware Vitreous combines luxurious elegance 
with functional efficiency. 

Available In pearl white and unique pastel shades: 
primrose, turquoise, sky blue, beige end mellow green. 



• Vitreous • Completely hygienic 

• Non -porous • Craie-resistmt 
Parryware Vitreous completes 
the modern home. 

(Aporoved supples to the D.G S. L 0.) 
Manufactured tram non-craze vitreous 
China with technical advice iron. 

Doulton & Co.. Ltd., England, 

by E I.D.-PARRY LIMITED, 

Of cerpoiated In England. 

Liability of members Is limited.) 

Dare House, Madras-1. 
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from 


THE UNITED INDIA FIRE & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD., 

Registered Office ; 

151, MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS-2 


Regional Office : 

K BLOCK, CONNAUGHT PLACE, NEW DELHI-1 



BALA Jl 

LORD OF THE SEVEN HILLS 

IS ALSO THE 

LORD OF THE SEVEN SVARAS 

WITH TEMPLES AT 


Gandharva Mahavidyalaya 


[Delhi Sangita Sam^j 


ir 

TydgaBharati 
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BOOKS AND TEXTBOOKS OF NCERT 


We print Model Textbooks in English and Hindi 
for Primary, Middle and Secondary Schools through- 
out the country for adoption/adaptation/translation/ 
reprint. 

We also print prescribed textbooks, Teachers’ 
Guide books, Student’s Workbooks, Handbooks, Re- 
source books, Books for children, adults, researchers, 
experts— well, for everybody interested in the tools of 
Education ! 

We print books on arithmetic, algebra, astronomy, 
biology, book-keeping, chemistry, engineering, geo- 
graphy, history, mathematics, physics and social 
studies for different grades and classes. 

As a research body, we also print journals, mono- 
graphs, yearbooks, curriculum data, research studies, 
reports and every kind of reference material on educa- 
tion, science and the humanities. 

We not only print but edit, compile, publish, dis- 
tribute and promote educational materials on a variety 
of subjects. 

ASK FOR COMPLETE LIST 
The Business Manager 

Publication Unit 

National Council of Educational Research & Training 

B-31, Maharani Bagh, New Delhi-14 
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PNB Travellers 
Cheques 

When you travel carry PNB’s 
Travellers Cheques. No risk. No 
worry. Travel carefree. If lost, 
Travellers Cheques can be replaced. 
Available in different denominations. 

PNB s T ravellers Cheques are 
Issued free of commission 

PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK 



With compliments from 

The 

Prominent 

Private 

Ltd. 

PROMINENT HOUSE 
NEW DELHI-1 



I hold the world but as the world, 

A stage, where every man must play a Part. 

—Merchant of Venice 
Act 1, Scene 1. 


The world is a stage and all of us are 
players. Life will be bereft of pleasure and 
progress if we do not play our part well. 

You can play your part well, provided 
you are free from fears and worries, and you 
have confidence in yourself. What builds 
confidence in you and keeps you free from 
worries is a small, happy family. Practise 
Family Planning. Free services are available 
at every Family Planning Centre. Remember: 
Red Symbol is the sign of Family Planning 
Centres. 


HAVE FEWER CHILDREN. 
WHEN YOU HAVE TWO, 
THAT WILL DO. 


With best compliments from 

Grams : “ASTUTE” Phone : 8 3 3 1 2 

AUTOMOTIVE 

TRADES 

48 Bobegum Street 
MADRAS-2 
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With Best Compliments 
from 

M|s. CHINDHAR 
AGRICULTURAL 

FARM & ESTATE 
Private Limited 

DELHI 



DRAMA IN SCHOOLS 

by 

Mina Swaminathan 

Demy Octavo pps. 136 Rs. 2.90 





This little, richly illustrated book embodies a fresh 
approach to drama as a medium of education. Each 
chapter carries practical suggestions for activities and 
methods which will give the teacher new insights. The 
over-all purpose of the book is to bring home to the 
teacher that drama, besides being a joyful and worth- 
while pursuit in itself, has tremendous possibilities for 
the development of the potential abilities of the child. 

For copies, contact : 

Business Manager 

Publication Unit 

National Council of Educational Research & Training 

71/1, Najafgarh Road, New Delbi-15 
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Manufacturers of 

‘ROCKFORT’ Brand DALMIA Portland and 
Pozzolana Cement 

DALMIA Refractories, DALMIA Sanitarywares, Salt Glazed 

Stoneware Pipes and R.C.C. Spun Pipes 

and 

Mine-Owners & Suppliers of 
High Grade Iron Ore for Export 

ORISSA CEMENT LIMITED 

Rajgangpur (Orissa State) 

Manufacturers of 

‘KONARK’ Brand DALMIA Portland and Pozzolana Cement, 
all shapes and sizes of Firebricks and Insulating bricks, Silica 
bricks, Basic bricks including Burnt and Chemically Bonded 
bricks with or without Steel Cladding and respective Mortars 
and Ramming Masses, R.C.C. Spun Pipes and Prestressed 
Concrete products. 

* DALMIA ENTERPRISE 

H. 0. : 4, Scindia House, New Delhi-1 



“Shall I write HANDLE WITH CARE?” 


“No need. It’s going by Southern Roadways/’ 



Several hundreds of thousands of tonnes of parcels are The growing goodwill and customer confidence have 
carried every year by Southern Roadways. Careful hand- helped Southern Roadways expand their network of 
ling and personalised service have built up their custo- parcel service all over South India More and more 
mer confidence. The parcels are loaded, transported and people are now usingSouthern Roadways for transport- 
unloaded by specially trained staff. Southern Roadways ing their goods 
give your parcels a good, safe ride. 


SOUTHERN ROADWAYS PRIVATE LTD. 


A member ot the TVS Cioup of Companies. 

MADURAI 





